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PRUNUS---DOUBLE FLOWERING ALMOND 





















































THE Flowering Almonds are pretty dwarf bushes that bloom quite early 
and are very showy in spring. Their slender leafless upright branches 
are entirely hidden by stemless, very double flowers of pink and white. 
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“SPECIALISTS IN WHATEVER WE PROPAGATE” 
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A Complete 
| Variety List 


Ornamentals, Fruits, Roses, Evergreens, 


Clematis, Herbaceous Plants 


| for 
Nurserymen, Dealers, Orchardists, Gardeners 
and Landscape Architects 
Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 
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Our office and nurseries are situated on 
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the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester > 
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Large Surplus Cherry Trees 


For sale in car-load lots 


E. Richmond Baldwin 


Montmorency 
Eng. Morello 


Dye House 
APPLE 


Grimes’ Golden Indian Jonathan M. Blush 
N. W. Greening Pewaukee Rambo 
Rome Beauty Stark Stayman’s W. S. 
Tulpehocken Winesap 
York Imperial 


PEACH PLUM 


Carman Burbank 
Champion Abundance 


Early Crawford Moore’s Arctic 
Late Crawford Reine Claude 
O. M. Free Shipper’s Pride 


APPLE SEEDLINGS STRAIGHT ROOTS 
3-16 up 


Prices very reasonable 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 
BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
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tAmerican Elms 
Norway Maples 


Splendid Trees 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mount Hope Nurseries 


Rochester, N. Y. 














find Now 


When you are thru your packing, and your planting 
is under way, and you can find time to look around 
and revise the plate-book for the 1912 campaign, write 
us about the J. & P. SPECIALTIES and good things 
in ROSES, new and old, CLEMATIS, and shrubs 
like TREE HYDRANGEAS, TREE LILACS, AM- 
PELOPSIS, etc. Of some things we have a rather 
larger stock than usual for the 1912-1913 season, and 
we think we could be induced to make very attractive 
prices on some early orders. 

Now is the time to buy FERTILIZER SOWERS. We 
sell good ones. And BUDDING KNIVES and RAF- 
FIA. 

When you are buying, no matter what, send an in- 
quiry tothe J. & P. people. Costs a stamp; some. 
times saves a lot. 


Jackson & Perkins 
; Company 


“GROW SPECIALTIES—SELL EVERYTHING” 
Distributors of the “PREFERRED STOCK” 


Grown at NEWARK, which is in WAYNE 
COUNTY, NEW YORK STATE 


reser eet inn 
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Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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American Fruits Monthly Guide for Purchasers 


Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
ment: 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
$1.00. 


NURSERIES 
ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSER- 
IES, HUNTSVIILLE—Apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, cherries, roses, pecans and magno- 
lia grandiflora. Send for price list. 


BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—Fruit tree 
stocks and ornamental stocks, Wholesale 
trade list free. 


GERMANY 
J. HEIN’S SONS, HALSTENBEK, GER- 
MANY—Millions of Fruit Stocks on hand. 
Shipments: 160,000,000 trees annually. 


FOCKO BOHLEN, HALSTENBEK, GER- 
MANY—Forest trees, hedge plants, fruit 
stocks, roses, etc. 

H. H. PEIN, HALSTENBEK — Forest 
trees, seedlings and transplants. American 
agents: AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 31 
Barclay St., New York. 

HOLLAND 

DOORNBOSH & SON, VEENDAM, HOL- 

LAND—Fruit tree stock, Rosa Canina. Ad- 


dress The Horticultural Co., Worcester, 
Mass., sole agents for U. S. and Canada. 


INDIANA 


Cc. M. HOBBS & SONS, BRIDGEPORT— 
We are headquarters for apple and other 
stock, both fruit and ornamental. Catalogue. 
CATALPA SPECIOSA FURE. 


W. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two year. General line of other 
stock. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES 
Cherry trees a specialty; one and two years 
old. 

J. K. HENBY & SON, GREENFIELD— 
We offer a complete assortment of General 


Nursery stock; expect to have over three 
1 illion Catalpa Speciosa pure. 


IOWA 

F. W. MENERAY CRESCENT NURSERY 
CO., COUNCIL BLUFFS—French stocks and 
seedlings as grown by Sebire-Cauvet. Gen- 
eral line of nursery stock. See announce- 
nent in this issue. 

THE GATEWAY NURSERY CO., Le 
MARS—Houghton Gooseberry 2-1, 2-2 and 
2-3. Well rooted layers. Compass Cherry 
all grades. Car. Poplar. 


KANSAS 


J. H, SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit 
and ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple 
and pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 

WINIFIELD NURSERY CO., WINFIELD, 
KAN.—Speciosa catalpa; apple, peach, elm. 

KENTUCKY 

WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA- 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or 
Black Locust Seedlings in any quantity. 


MARYLAND 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN— 
Genera] line of nursery stock. Great variety 
of small fruits. Strawberries a specialty. 
ivergreens, too. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY CoO., BAL- 
TIMORE—General line of nursery stock. 
Specialties as announced elsewhere in this 
issue. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICAN FORESTRY CO. SOUTHI 
FRAMINGHAM Healthy, vigorous trees 
supplied direct from the growing field 


MICHIGAN 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MON- 
ROE—Growers and dealers. Standard fruit 
trees, dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, orna- 
mentals, shade trees. Employ agents, issue 
catalogues 


MINNESOTA 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO., LAKE 
CITY—Established in 1868, 1,500 acres, all 
at Lake City. Wholesale and retail. Lar 
gest growers of hardy stock in the United 
States 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS. NURSERIES AND ORCH 
ARDS CO., LOUISIANA—General line ol 
nursery stock in large quantity and variety 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted. 

NEW YORK 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, ROCHESTER 

Fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens, roses, hardy piants. Catalog on re- 
quest. LARGEST AND MOST VARIED 
COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, 
NEWARK— Ornamentals, roses, clematis, 
tree hydrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for 
foreign houses selling French fruit tree seed 
lings. Belgian Azaleas, exotic plants, et 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


WOOD LABELS orservmen Ano FLorists 


The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 





W. & T. SMITH CO., GENBVA—Highest 
grade stock of fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses, evergreens, vines, etc. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT 
WITH QUALITY 


OHIO 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINBS 
VILLE—Growers of everything that makes 
a complete nursery. Issues catalogues and 
price lists. Wholesale and retail. Special 
ists in whatever we propagate 


FARMERS NURSERY CO., TROY, O.— 
Apple grafts and buds; catalpa speciosa; 
cherry, peach, plum, pear; maples 


W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE— 
Everything in small fruit plants. Ask for 
price list. Large stock and great variety 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

WHITING NURSERY CO., YANKTON, 8. 
DAK.—Hardy, clean general Nursery stock 
Retail and wholesale Forest seedlings, 
Cuttings, and Large shade trees. Send for 
prices. 

TENNESSEE 

GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., GREEN 
BRIER—Peach buds, twenty-five leading 
commercial varieties. Ask for list 

TEXAS 

WAXAHACHIE NURSERY CO., WAXA 
HACHIE—Peach, plum, pear, cherry. Roses. 
Exceptionally fine stock. Let us quote you 
prices. Correspondence solicited. 

TEXAS NURSERY CO.,, SHERMAN— 
Large and well assorted nursery stock 
Peach, pear, avple, shade trees. Correspon- 
dence solicited 


VIRGINIA 


W. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California 
privet. General line of high grade nursery 
stock 


LABELS 


BENJAMIN CHASE CoO., DERRY, N. H. 
—All kinds of labels for nurserymen’s use 
Samples and prices submitted upon applica 
tion. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABKL CO., 
DAYTON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nur. 
serymen’s use. Samples and prices upon ap.- 
plication. 


SUPPLIES 


WEAVER HARDWARE CO., ROCHBS- 
TER, N. Y.—Write for 1912 Spray Calen- 
dar and 48-page Catalog. Most complete 
line Fruit Growers’ and Nurserymen’s Sup- 
plies in United States. 


ARE YOU POSTED? 


It is good business poiicy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 
then decide. It costs $1.50 per year! 








Our wholesale trade list, 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 





i6 Route d’Olivet 


quotin 


ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 


is mailed free on application. In case you have not received it, ask for the same. 


TRANSON BrorHERsS & D. 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


g prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as weil as 


DAUVESSE’S NURSERIES 


WRITE DIRECT TO US 


Orleans, France 
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Nursery Conditions in the Southwest 


Good Results of Year Notwithstanding Crop Shortage and Low Price of Cotton--Stocks 
Cleaned Up Fairly Well and at Remunerative Prices--Causes of Healthy Demand for 
Nursery Products--Planting of Nursery Stock Short of Usual Supply--Fall Sales 


Vigorous 


ESPITE the adverse crop conditions of 
1811, the shortage of grain and feed 
crops, the low price of cotton, and 

the cry of “hard times,” nurserymen have 
done well the past season. Stocks have 
been cleaned up fairly well, and at remun- 
erative prices. 

The spirit of civic pride and activity 
throughout our country, and interest in the 
home orchard and in the commercial plant- 
ings, all are conspiring to make a healthy 
and vigorous demand for nursery products 
that is gratifying. 

Crop prospects in every line are fine. 
Wheat, oats, and other grains are most 
promising. The corn, cotton, and hay crops 
are starting off vigorously. The fruit crop 
prospects are immense. The Karly Wheeler 
peach, the great shipping peach, of which 
there are large commercial plantings 
throughout this section, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, has a fine crop and will be going 
to northern markets by end of May and cov- 
ering first half of June. Mikado, Carman, 
Mamie Ross, Elberta, and others will fol- 
low in succession. 

Vegetation of every kind is very luxur- 
iant and healthy. Growing nursery stock is 
sharing in this optimism of this new sea- 
son of 1912. Fungous troubles seem to 
have vanished during the unprecedented 
drouth and heat of 1911. 

The plantings of nursery stock for 1912 
are perhaps short of the usual supply. Peach 
seed especially of 1911 came up poorly. 

Sales for fall delivery are starting off 
vigorously, the depression of past few 
months is giving way to the optimism re- 
sulting from present prospects, and a good 
year seems to be in store for us. 


The Inspection Fallacy 


McKinney, Texas E. W. Kirkpatrick: 
“Our spring prospects are good; crops prom- 
ise large yield. Nursery stock will be 
scarce next season. Orders are moderately 
good. Fruit and vegetables will be plen- 
tiful at good prices. Hurtful insects and 
plant diseases are causing some loss and 
uneasiness, but the tree inspectors are our 
greatest ban. 

“A large number of people failed to plant 
trees because of fear of operation of our 
law which threatens dire }enalties on any 
person who plants a tree or who sells a tree 
without first interviewing, employing and 
paving an inspector. 

“It would require several thousand inspec- 
tors to meet the demands of our law- espe- 


JOHN S. KERR, Sherman, Tex. 





JOHN S. KERR, Sherman, Tex. 


cially on 22d of March, tree planting day. 

“Our forests are full of hundreds of va- 
rieties of most excellent shade, nut and or- 
namental trees, shrubs and plants; but our 
law precludes the sale or the purchase of 
one and of all without first sectring, at 
heavy cost, the services of a tree inspector. 

“Our four million people distributed over 
240 large counties would often need, under 
our law, several hundred inspectors in a 
single county. 

“The presumption is that our forest trees 
are infested with insects and disease; but 
those forests have been there thousands of 
years and they are thriving better than the 
trees of any inspector I have seen. A few 
more turns of our government thumb screws 
and we may wish to escape to Russia.” 


Prune Stock Scarce 

New Plymouth, Idaho—A large acreage of 
Italian prunes was planted in this imme- 
diate section this spring and if trees could 
have been obtained many more prune orch- 
ards would have been planted. Due to the 
fact that for the past five or six years the 
demand has been for apple stock, almost 
exclusively nurserymen throughout the west 
have not grown prune stock as extensively 
as they did prior to that time. Ten years 
ago yearling prune trees could be purchased 
for from 6 to 8 cents each, but now 20 cents 
is demanded and is being paid without ques- 
tion. Notwithstanding this almost prohibi- 
tive price, many young prune orchards were 
set out, as the excellent prices obtained 
every year for the green fruit makes the 


growing of this staple article of fruit a 
most lucrative one. Aside from this the 
money received from the sale of prunes 
comes in the early fall and as a rule several 
months before the returns are received 
from the apple crop, which is also an in- 
ducement to engage in the growing of them. 

Those who are unable to secure trees for 
this year are already placing orders for next 
spring delivery. 

Apple and Pear Stocks 

Topeka, Kansas—F. W. Watson & Co.: 
“Trade in our line—apple and pear stocks— 
has been very satisfactory. Practically no 
stocks left. Prices ruling a little lower to- 
ward close of the season, owing to small 
surplus. 

“Prospects for next season are good. 
Stand of seedlings not quite as heavy as 
last year, but with good growing season will 
probably make up about the same amount of 
stocks, as acreage is increased some. Ord- 
ers to date exceed those of last year at this 
time. Prospects bright.” 

At Lawrence, Kansas 

Lawrence, Kan.—T. E. Griesa, The Griesa 
Nurseries: “The season's sales were very 
satisfactory. If the weather conditions had 
not been so severe and the season had been 
normal, sales would have been much larger. 
The heaviest snows on record continued up 
to March 15th, when 23 inches fell. 

“All indications now point to a very pros- 
perous season. Nearly all fruits promise a 
full crop with the exception of peaches 
Very little nursery stock was damaged, from 
reports. There will not be the usual supply 
of apple and peach usually grown in this 
locality.” 


Free Grafts for Growers 

Newville, Pa.—Members of the Cumber- 
land County Fruit Growers’ Association have 
been notified that in order to aid them in 
the propagation of the best varieties of ap- 
ples that can be obtained, arrangements 
have been made to send at once by mail, 
upon request of any member of the associa- 
tion, as many cuttings or grafts as he may 
need for his own use of the following high 
grade varieties of apples: Grimes Golden, 
Jonathan and Stayman Winesap. 

Members desiring them need only indi- 
cate the number of grafts of each kind they 
wish to set, when the wood of the varieties 
named will be mailed to them, and they can 
refund postage at some future meeting of 
the society. 
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Production of Apples In the United States 


Nearly 28,875,000 Bushels Less In 1909 Than Ten Years Before--West Is Gaining 
Rapidly--New York Production Twice That of Michigan Which Is Second In List-- 
Missouri and Illinois Next--50,471,000 Less Apple Trees Than In 1889--2,980,398 


Orchards Now 


PRELIMINARY statement of the gen- 
eral results of the Thirteenth Census 
relative to the number of farms re- 
porting apple trees of bearing age and 
those not yet of bearing age, together with 
the number of trees in each class as of 
April 15, 1910, and giving the number of 
bushels of apples produced in 1909 and the 
value of the crop has been issued by Direc- 
tor Durand, of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce and Labor. Com- 
parable data are given for 1900 wherever 
possible. The report was prepared under 
the direction of LeGrand Powers, chief sta- 
tistician, and John lee Coulter, expert spe- 
cial agent, for agriculture. Further analy- 
sis of the report may result in slight modi- 
fications of the totals here presented before 
final publication, but it is not expected that 
they will affect materially the figures given 
herein. 
Disease in Trees of Bearing Age 
At the census of 1900, taken as of June 1, 
there were reported 201,794,000 apple trees 
of bearing age, as against 151,525,000 trees 


in 1910 (census taken as of April 15), a 


decrease of 50,471,009 trees, or 33.4 per cent 

In 1910 there were 2,980,398 farms re 
porting the growing of apple trees, or 46.5 
per cent of the total number of farms in the 
United States. The average number ol 
trees per farm reporting is given as 51. No 
report was received in 1900 showing the 
number of farms reporting. 

The return of the 1900 census, likewise, 
did not secure the number of trees under 
bearing age. In 1910, however, 1,498,746 
farms, or 23.6 per cent. of the total, had 65,- 
792,000 trees not of bearing age, or an aver 
age of 44 per farm. 

The present census shows that in 190% 
there were produced in the United States, 
147,522,000 bushels of apples, having a total 
value of $83,231,000. The production at that 
time was somewhat less than it was ten 
years previously, when 175,397,000 bushels 
were gathered. The reports of the 1900 cen 
sus give no information as to value of ap- 


ples. 
Production by Divisions 


Of the nine main geographical divisions 
into which the census divides the country, 
the East North Central Division in 1910 and 
1900 reported the largest number of trees 
of bearing age, 34,135,000 and 48,495,000, re- 
spectively. In 1909 a total of 25,081,000 
bushels of apples were gathered, against 
47,650,000 bushels in 1899. The value o: 
the crop in 1909 was $14,669,000. 

The division ranking next in the number 
of trees of bearing age is the West North 
Central. In 1910 this division had 31,745,- 
000 trees of bearing age, against 43,678,000 
trees in 1900. At the present census 22,633,- 
000 bushels of apples were produced by this 
division, valued at $11,792,000. Ten years 
ago the production amounted to 14,321,000 
bushels. 

The South Atlantic division, with 20,674,- 
000 trees of bearing age, is third in rank 


In 1900 the corresponding number of trees 
was 25,526,000, a slight falling off thus being 
shown. The trees of bearing age in 1909 
produced 18,575,000 bushels valued at $%, 
161,000; but in 1899 there were gathered 
26,774,000 bushels, the decrease during the 
ten years being 8,399,000 bushels. 

The middle Atlantic division reports al 
most as many trees of bearing age as the 
South Atlantic, and shows more apples pro 
duced than any of the other divisions It 
1910 there were 20,302,000 producing trees 
as com)ared with 28,640,000 in 1900, the de 
crease amounting to 8,538,000 trees rhe 
number of bushels gathered in 1909 was 
37,865,000, valued at $19,857,000 In IS99 
the trees in this division produced 52,815,000 
bushels. 

These four divisions reported over 67 per 
cent of the total product for 190% 

Production by States 

Among the several states, Missouri, New 
York and Illinois, together contained in 
1910, almost 25 per cent. of all apple trees 
of bearing age in the United States 

The number of trees of bearing age in 
Missouri at the census of 1910 was 14,560, 
000, this being a decrease since 1900 of 5, 
680,000 trees. The production of apples in 
1009 amounted to 9,969,000 bushels, while in 
1900 it was 6,496,000 bushels, a gain of 3,- 
173,000 bushels. The value of the 1909 crop 
was $4,SS6,000 

New York reported 11,248,000 trees 9i 
bearing age in 1910, against 15,055,000 trees 
in 1900 This state alone produced more 
apples in 1909 than the entire Kast North 
Central division, 25,409,000 bushels, valued 
at $13,543,000. In 1899, a crop of 24,111,000 
bushels was gathered 

In 1910, there were 9,901,000 trees of bear 
ing age in the state of Illinois, while in 1900 
the number was 13,430,000 trees. Over 3, 
093,000 bushels of apples were produced 
in 1909, against 3,178,000 bushels in IS9%, a 
falling off of over 6,000,000 bushels. The 
value of the 1909 crop was $2,112,000 

While the states of Pennsylvania and 
Michigan did not report as large a number 
of trees in 1910 as the above-named states, 
they each produced a considerably greater 
quantity of apples than Missouri or Illinois 





Promoting Apple Raising 

Cumberland, Md.—Hon. William Cooper 
Amos, of New York city; Congressman Wil- 
liam S. Bennett, of the Nineteenth New York 
Congressional district; Alderman William 
D. Brush, of New York city; Edward Maxon, 
of fame in the fight in that state against the 
Sugar Trust by which New York won $600, 
000, and Lambert H. Fish, a wealthy grain 
exporter, of New York, recently visited the 
Green Ridge Orchards, in the lower end ol 
this county, where 30,000 acres of land are 
being turned into apple orchards. These 
gentlemen are among the 2,000 investors in 
the orchards at Green Ridge. 

Mr. Amos made the prediction that “just 
as the fame of the Eastern Shore of Mary- 


land is prominently associated with the oys 
ter, so in the very near future will the pro 
gress of Western Marvland be as frml\ 
linked with the apple.” rhe Green Ridge 
Orchards are located at a point where land 
a iew years ago was quite cheap, and when 


completed they will be the largest orchard 


in the world 


in Oregon Nurseries 


Orenco, Ore.—M McDonald, President 
Oregon Nursery Co We have just finish 
ed our spring shipments, and while we have 
had some surpluses in commercial varieties 
of apples, our stock has been generally pret 
ty well cleaned up for the season, at fail 
retail prices 

We believe that the price of apples has 
been very much reduced in wholesale and 
on large commercial orders For ourselves, 
we have been able to maintain the usual 
prices retail We do but very little whole 
sale business 

Our stock generally has wintered well 
and everything looks prosperous for a good 
season this year, both as to sales and the 
growth of the trees and plants 

Collections are fairly good We see 
nothing discouraging for the future oj the 
nursery business on tne Pacific Coast 


Cold Climate Fruits 

Washington, D. C.—After having disco\ 
ered during two and a half years abroad a 
number of fruits, plants and grasses which 
will stand cold equal to that of the North 
west in this country, Frank N. Meyers, ex 
plorer for the Department of Agriculture, is 
back in Washington Most of his time was 
spent in Russia, Siberia and Central Asia 

Mr. Moyer found a Siberian bush cherry 
which will live in a temperature nearly 40 
degrees below zero, and among other fruits 
he came across an apricot which a temper 
ature of 30 below zero will not kill. Both of 
these fruits, seeds and cuttings of which 
were sent to this country, will prove of 
value, agricultural experts believe, to farm- 
ers in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana and 
other cold Northern States Alfalfa, which 
will endure much cold, and various kinds of 
grain, also were found by the explorer 


Shortage In S. W. Virginia 

Woodlawn, Va.—E. \W. Jones Nursery Co.;: 
“Conditions in Southwest Virginia Had all 
the business that we could do and are still 
planting trees to date We had to hold 
a good many orders over for fall for apple 
trees which we could not furnish this spring 
From all indications, we are going to have 
prosperous fall business and do not think 
that we will have enough trees to go around, 
on account of poor stands last yvear owing 


to severe drowth in this section 


“Every nurseryman should charge a price 
sufficient to enable him to deliver stock of 
sterling quality.”—Abner Hoopes. 
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A Pilgrimage Spot for the Nature-Loving 


Interesting Scenes In a Forestry Kindergarten Near Boston--Like a Turkish Rug Woven In 
Living Colors, Varying Greens Divided By Soft Brown Strips--Fifty Acres of the Most 
Scientifically and Closely “‘Farmed” Land In the Counitry--A Great Nursery of Orna- 


mental Stock 


F GREAT beauty to any onlooker 
and of intense interest to those who 
known anything of forestry or of tree- 

srowing, the “Little Tree Farms,” near Bos- 
ton, have grown to be a pilgrimage spot 
for nature-loving motorists. They lie on a 
fertile flat, sloping at its edge gently up a 
cultivated hillside, and comprise fifty acres 
of the most scientifically and closely “farm- 
ed” land in this country. To look down on 
them trom the hill top is to see a huge 
Turkish rug, woven in living colors, and di- 
vided into endless oblongs of varying greens, 
by tiny strips of soft brown, which are earth 
paths. The squares and oblongs are seed 
beds and sections of transplants. Twenty 
million little trees are growing here, and 
all of them had their origin in the same 
lovely spot; they were sown from seed, 
carefully collected and selected, and every 
stage of their growth is superintended by 
the enthusiastic forester who made the ‘lit- 


tle tree farms,” themselves. 


At the beginning, Mr. Theodore F. Borst, 
forest engineer of the American Forestr\ 
Company, thought only, or chiefly, of sup- 
plying himself with plants enough, good 
enough, and cheap enough; for he had in 
mind a part of the extensive forestry work 
the company has since done. But as the 
nursery grew, the demand from without 
grew, also, and now the Little Tree Farms 
is a great propagating nursery for other 
nurserymen, and foresters and landscape 
architects, and for the largest users of trees. 
Every kind of tree which is hardy in this 
climate and useful or beautiful for shade or 
forest purposes, is grown here, and the sizes 
range from the tiniest one year seedling to 
voung shade trees tall enough for roadside 
planting. 

The foundation of the “extraordinary suc 
cess” of this nursery, to quote one German 
visitor, is the great stress Mr. Borst has 
laid on the importance of seed-origin. He 
uses no seed which is not naturally fitted 
to produce hardy and vigorous trees in the 
climate and conditions with which he has 
to deal. Further, he admits no imported 
plants and thus keeps his home-grown 
stock tree of the dreaded foreign plant 
diseases. And again, the little trees are 
grown for strength, not for height. Height 
is good in a price list, but strength is more 
useful in the field! That is why the com- 
mercial fertilizer agent makes no sales at 
“Little Tree Farms.” And finally, Mr. Borst 
does not believe in cellar storage. His 
plants are never stored, but always dug 
fresh from the field and shipped immediate- 
ly. 

The American Forestry Company is not, 
primarily, a nursery company, but is occu- 
pied with a great variety of forestry work 
on private estates and for commercial cus- 
tomers. Its little trees are growing in plan- 
tations and in private forest parks and ar- 
boretums in some of the most beautiful 
properties of this country, and some of them 
already have long since ceased to be little. 


A Potent Factor 


The extension of Commercial Horticul- 
ture and therefore of an increasing demand 
for nursery stock is encouraged in a variety 
of ways by the federal government. This is 
no small cause tor direct advantages to the 
hnurseryman. In a recent bulletin J. M. 
Stedman, specialist on farmers institutes, 
says: 

“Special interest is now felt throughout 
the United States in agricultural extension. 
State and national legislators, the managers 
of the great transportation companies, the 
officers of boards of trade, residents’ in 
towns and cities, as well as educators and 
educational institutions, particularly the ag- 
ricultural colleges and experiment stations, 
and State and national departments of agri- 
culture, all have suddenly come to realize 
the immediate and paramount importance 
of the practice of a better agriculture by 
the great body of farming people in the 
United States. Just now attention is turn- 
ed as never before toward the discovery ot 
eifective and economic methods tor accom- 
plishing this end.” 

While nurserymen have been pursuing 
the even tenor of their way, the government 
has been advancing their interests in mark- 
ed degree. Topics relating more or less di- 
rectly to the demand for fruit and orna- 
mental nursery stock have been discussed 
during a year at 5,651 farmers’ institutes at 
which there were 16,586 sessions, an _ in- 
crease of 1,051 in 1910 over 1909. 

The attendance reported at all of the reg- 
ular institutes was 2,395,908, as against 2,- 
240,925 in 1909, an increase of 154,983. The 
appropriations from all sources in 1910 
were $432,574.25, or $86,707,76 more than in 
1909. The appropriations from the State 
legislatures directly for institute purposes 
Was $372,450.48 and the amount received 
from other sources was $59,943.77. 

This is an important feature of the gen- 
eral work of educating the public in the 
matter of planting. 


Can You Beat It? 


In an address at a San Diego, Cal., ban- 
quet F. S, Jennings said: 

“Money alone dces not make life worth 
living. They make money even in Texas, 
in the fever-breeding swamps of the lower 
Mississippi; in the home of the cyclone and 
thunder storms of the middle west; in the 
rigorous climate of New England and in the 
snow and ice of Alaska, but think of making 
money and living at the same time in South- 
ern California, which is the rich man’s 
Utopia and the poor man’s paradise, and 
God’s great sanitarium for the afflicted of 
the world; where the winters are so warm 
and the summers are so cool that even 
the thermometer cannot tell one from the 
other; the only place on earth where people 
pray for bad weather to give variety and 
spice to what would otherwise be 365 sun- 
shiny, balmy health-giving days; in the land 
where more children live to become adults 


and where more adults live to be octogenar- 
ians than in any other part of God's foot- 
stool; where longevity is the most fatal 
cisease, where life insurance is a luxury and 
not a necessity and where the insured al- 
mest invariably lives to enjoy the emolu- 
ments of such investment, instead of his 
he irs. 

“In short, where the climate is so delight- 
ful that even Heaven loses all attractions 
” poor sinners and where it is simply hell 


to live anywhere else—but such are the con- 
ditions in Southern California. To the 
stranger within our gates let me ask you in 
all seriousness if you would really like to 
add trom five to fifteen happy, comfortable, 
prosperous years to the existence you may 
expect where you now reside? If so, come 
to San Diego, for it is yours for the staying 
here. 

“And what a wonderful place to pass the 
evening of life. Literally sitting under one’s 
own Vine and fig tree; daily smoking the 
pipe of peace and comfort; fanned by the 
ccoling breezes fresh kissed by the lapping 
waves of the Pacific; breathing an atmos- 
phere laden with the perfume of a thousand 
flowers which never cease to bloom; lulled 
to sleep each night by the carols of birds 
whose songs cease not, night or day, and 
then, as the end draws near, passing into 
the great beyond as quietly and tranquilly 
as the beautiful Southern sun goes down be- 
hind these western seas. What a life to 
live; what a peaceful, glorious ending.” 


Waste of Funds 
Ww. A. Murrill, New York city, writing to 
the Times, Says: “The undersigned discov- 


ered, named, and studied for many years 
the fungus causing the death of the chest- 
nut forests in the Eastern United States. He 
appeals to the public to strongly oppose 
the passage of the bill now pending at 
Washington to appropriate $80,000 to fight 
this disease. With him are the best experts 
in plant diseases; against him, those who 
seek position or patronage. 

“The chestnut blight has not been and 
cannot be controlled by any method now 
known to science. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania is now conducting a thorough inves- 
tigation of the disease under a very large 
appropriation, and this work need not be 
dublicated. Inspection is provided for al- 
ready, or will be, in the various States. 

“To appropriate $80,000 at this time for 
this purpose would be a criminal waste of 


public funds.” 





Apples in Califernia 

Watsonville, Cal.—After a thorough inves- 
tigation of all the orchards in the Jajaro 
valley, local fruit experts declare that the 
coming crop will break all records. They 
place the number of cars at 4500, as com- 
pared with 3700 in 1910, the previous high 
mark. The basis of this prediction is the 
fine way the blossoms are setting not only 
in the old orchards, but in many of the new 
trees, which are coming in for the first time. 
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American Association’s Convention Programme 


Wednesday, June 12th, 1912, 10 a. m. 

Address of Welcome, Mayor Fitzgerald of 
Boston. 

Response, J. Woodward Manning, N. Wil- 
mington, Mass. 

President's Address, John H. Dayton, 
Painesville, O. 

REPORTS 

Secretary, John Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 

Treasurer, C. L. Yates, Rochester, N. Y. 

Transportation Committee, D. 8S. Lake, 
Shenandoah, lowa; Chas. M. Sizemore, 
Louisiana, Mo. 

Legislative Committee—East of Mississ 
ippi River, Wm, Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y.; 
West of Mississippi River, Peter Youngers, 
Geneva, Neb. 

Tariff Committee, Irving Rouse, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Committee on Co-operation with Entomol- 
ogists, L. A. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. 

Committee on Publicity and Trade Oppor- 
tunities, W. P. Stark, Louisiana, Mo 

Committee on Exhibits, A. E. Robinson, 
Lexington, Mass. 

Committee on Root Gall, E. A. Smith, Lake 
City, Minn. 

Committee on Entertainment, J. Wood- 
ward Manning, W. Wilmington, Mass. 


Mayor Harrison Again 

Orlando Harrison, of the firm of J. G. Har- 
rison & Sons, Berlin, Md., was unanimously 
elected mayor of Berlin on May 6th. At 
first there was a warm contest between citi- 
zens Who favored improvements and those 
who did not. Mr. Harrison made a vigor- 
ous fight for macadam streets and other im- 
provements. He will bond the town and 
construct the macadam pavements at once. 
Mr. Harrison was mayor for ten consecu- 
tive years. Under his administration the 
water and electric light plants were estab- 
lished. Then he retired. Now that streets 
are needed, the people demanded that he 
get into the saddle again. Mr. Harrison 
aided T. Coleman Dupont in securing right 
of way through Delaware for constructing 
a macadam road from the Maryland line 
to Philadelphia; also in getting appropria- 
tions in Maryland to continue the boulevard 
to Virginia, making more than one hundred 
miles of macadam roadway through the 
eastern shore of Delaware and Maryland, 
running north and south, as well as many) 
miles of lateral roadways. 

Members of the American Association of 
Nurserymen and other nurserymen of the 
country who know Mr. Harrison, as_ well 
as many commercial horticulturists, can tes- 
tify to the thoroughness with which he pro- 
secures any undertaking. Berlin is the gain- 
er in having a chief executive of this kind 
and the nursery trade is honored by such 
recognition of one of its leading exponents. 

Planting Oranges 

Tehama Cal.—The Richfield colony, which 
is located four miles west ef here, has re- 
ceived seven carioads of yearling orange 
trees from San Dimas, which will plant 50 
acres. They cost $5500. J. W. Mills, agri- 
cultural expert of the land company, has 
charge of the planting. 


Much nursery stock in the nursery of 
F. R. Albright, South Superior, Wis., was 
damaged by flood last month. 


The Question Box is an innovation which 
it is hoped will be used freely and thereby 
provoke discussion which will tend to make 
the session interesting. It will be introduc- 
ed at each session and be conducted by 
James M. Pitkin of Newark, N. Y. 

Meeting of State Vice Presidents 1:30 p 
m. Members from each state are urged to 
consult together and select their new vice- 
president. 

Wednesday Evening, 8 o’clock 


Illustrated lecture in Horticultural Hall. 
See entertainment program. 

Thursday Morning, June 13th, 1912, 9 a. m. 

Report of vice presidents on officers and 
place of next meeting. 

(Subject to be selected), Prof. F. A. 
Waugh of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

“What promising new trees and shrubs 
for future ornamental use should be grown 
by nurserymen,” Jackson Dawson of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Question Box. 

(Subject to be selected), William C. Barry, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Question Box. 


Pacific Coast Nurserymen 


President P. A. Dix, of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Nurserymen, will deliver his 
address at the annual meeting of that asso- 
ciation in Salt Lake City, June 4-6. The 
nurserymen will be greeted by the governor 
and the mayor. Subjects of general inter- 
est to nurserymen are: 

“Correct Record Keeping of Stock from 
Outside Sources,” by Charles A. Chamber- 
lin, Fresno, Calif. 

“The Nurseryman’s Opportunity,” Dr. 
John A. Widtsoe, President Agricultural 
College of Utah. 

“The Proper Grading and Packing of 
Nursery Stock,” by J. P. Pittinger, Nampa, 
Idaho. 

“What Can Nurservymen Do to Further 
Elevate the Nursery Business?” by N. P. 
Porter of Centerville, Utah. 

“Orchard Planting, Its Possibilities and 
When Will It Be Overdone?” by Henry W. 
Kruckeberg, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Relationship cf Nurserymen and Inspec- 
tors,” by J. Edw. Taylor, Secretary State 
Board of Agriculture, Utah. 

“How May We Induce Observance of Our 
Rules and Regulations?” by C. F. Breithaunt, 
Richland, Wash. 

“Risks of the Nurserymen and Protection 
Against Same,” by Herbert Haid, Portland 

The nurserymen of Utah, composing the 
local committee and their friends, are pre- 
paring to entertain royally. Music has been 
provided for each session and the meeting 
wiil be held in the large assembly room of 
the Utah Hotel. 

On Thursday afternoon, June 6th, all in 
attendance are invited to take a trip over 
the Copper Belt Railway from the zreat 
Garfield Smelters to Bingham to visit the 
extensive copper mines of that camp and 
witness mining of copper ores on the largest 
scale in the world. A special train will be 
run on this trip at the expense of the nur- 
serymen of Utah. 


“Reminiscences of a Massachusetts Yan- 
kee,’ George S. Josslyn, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Greetings from Pacific Coast Association, 
P. A. Dix, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Thursday Evening 


Meeting of American Nurserymen’s Pro- 
tective Association in the Hotel Somerset 
at 8 o'clock, Thomas B. Meehan, secretary. 

Meeting of American Retail Nurserymen’s 
Protective Association at 7 o’clock, Guy A. 
Bryant, secretary. 

Friday Morning, June 14th, 1912, 9 o’clock 


“Should nurserymen continue to grow 
long lists of ornamental shrubs, and plants, 
many of which are seldom or never called 
for,” S. Mendelsohn Meehan of Thomas Mee- 
han & Sons, Germantown, Pa. 

“A brief history of the nursery business in 
the West and Far West and comments there- 
on,” D. S. Lake, Shenandoah, Iowa; J. B. 
Pilkington, Portland, Oregon. 

Unfinished business; resolutions; ad- 
journment. 

Be punctual at all sessions. Come pre- 
pared to participate in discussion of reports 
of committees and the papers to be pre- 
sented. 


Honest Advertising 


At the Dallas meeting of advertising men 
of the country last month emphasis was 
laid on the necessity for honesty in adver- 
tising. That is the only kind that pays. A 
publication is no better than its advertis- 
ing columns. 

It is for this reason that American Fruits 
jealously guards its columns. Repeatedly 
advertising offered to this publication is re- 
fused because of doubt in this office tha 
it is square. For this reason our readers 
may feel assured that announcements in 
the advertising columns of American Fruits 
are in good faith. We court information to 
the contrary. 


Oregon Nursery Co. Plant 


Portland, Ore.—The Oregon Nursery Co. 
has made the following tree plant this sea- 
son: . 600,000 apple, 300,000 cherries, 300,- 
000 pears, 150,000 myrobolan, and 1,200,000 
apple seedlings. A larger ornamental stock 
than usual has been set out. 

Buffalo, N. Y., will operate its own nur- 
sery, just outside the city limits, for the rais- 
ing of shade trees for the streets of the 
municipality. Purchase will be made of a 
tract of about 50 acres. 

Sodus Fruit Farm has been organized at 
Sodus, N. Y. 


NEW CROP 


Soft Maple Seed, | AT 
American Elm Seed, ATTRACTIVE 
Cottonwood Seed, PRICES 


THE BARTELDES SEED CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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Oldest Horticultural Society--Massachusetts 


HE RECORDS of this, the oldest horti- 
T cultural society in America, and of 
the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, show a New England interest 
in horticulture from our earliest settlement, 
particularly orchard and vineyard products 
as a source of food and drink supply for the 
family, Later and wiser generations have 
mecstly done away with the drink, and fruit 
as food for both family and market is yearly 
becoming more and more a very important 
factor in our agricultural and commercial 
life. The necessities of New England small 
farming, with only the help of “the boys” 
and possibly one “hired man” for a portion 
of the year, resulting only in small cash 
crops in variety as could be sold in local 
markets, prevented specialization in orchard- 
ing on any extended scale. 
A Million Peach Trees 
In recent years, however, fruits produced 
at a distance, so far away that they must 
be well grown and packed, have been com- 
ing into New England in such quantities and 
of such beautiful appearance as to greatly 
stimulate consumption and cause our most 
thoughtful horticulturists to take serious 
notice and many to ask the reason why with 
the same care and attention New England 
orchardists could not produce fruit equally 
gocd in appearance and of far better quality. 
And with the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and colleges, state and local horticul- 
tural and pomological societies, farm insti 
tutes and granges, almost with one accord, 
investigating, experimenting and _ talking 
modern methods of orchard management, as 
taught by scientists and practiced by the 
few pioneer orchardists in each of the six 
New England States, there has at last come 
an awakening to a full realization of the 
wonderful orchard possibilities so long ne- 
glected, while less favored sections far away 
have been filling our markets with beautiful, 
but inferior fruits, Connecticut, with more 
than one million peach trees in orchards, 
now produces a greater annual output than 
Delaware, while Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, stimulated by 
Connecticut's success, have now more than 
360,000 trees in orchards and from the mid- 
dle of August well into October more 
peaches are produced in New England than 
her markets can consume, and if present 
contemplated plantings are continued we will 
soon be hunting for markets in sharp com- 
petition with the South and West. 


Grape Culture 

The taking up of many of our small and 
semi-idle farms by newcomers from the 
North of Italy, who, just as quickly as they 
are well settled on the land, plant a vine- 
yard, is bringing about some remarkable 
results in grape production, especially in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, where five to eight tons of grapes per 
acre are annually being taken from lands 
considered almost worthless before. This 
so clearly indicates the great commercial 
possibilities of grape cniture in New Eng- 
land as to lead to the belief that before 
many years grapes now coming from other 
States will largely be replaced by those of 
higher quality of our own growing, for there 
is no question but that fruits grown on the 
rocky hill lands of New England are richer 
in quality than similar varieties grown else- 
where. Those who, not so many’ years ago, 


sold out their New England farms at from 
$20 to $50 per acre, and because of allu 
ing advertisements, went to remote sections 
of the country, paid higher prices for land to 
grow truits upon, are waking up to the fact 
that the “stay-at-homes” and the incoming 
foreigners, who had faith in New England 
lands, are with the aid of modern horticul 
tural science and practice, reaping far great 
er cash rewards from the cheap lands of 
New England than are those on the high 


priced lands so iar away, 


Cost of Transportation 


The cost of transportation alone takes 
from one-third to one-half of the gross sales 
It costs me $415 for treight and packages 
to place a car of my Georgia peaches on the 
New England market, while the same 
amount of Connecticut peaches can be plac 
ed for $75, making a sum of $340 per car in 
favor in New England, and the unification of 
our railroads, through the practical consoli- 
dation of the New York, New Haven & Hart 
ford and the Boston & Maine means much to 
us in the way of better and quicker distribu 
tion. The Connecticut Pomological Society, 
starting twenty years ago with seventeen 
members, now has nearly 700, and its sum 
mer field meetings, where around tree, plant 
and vine, its members and visiting horticul- 
turists discuss practical fruit questions, is 
perhaps the one greatest tactor in our awak 
ening, followed up as it is by associations 
of kindred nature in the other States and 
supplemented by farm institutes and grange 
meetings to the extent of several thousand 
each year, all culminating in that great New 
England Fruit Show held in this building 
in October, 1909. So successful was it that 
one of far greater magnitude likely to be 
held this coming fall is attracting the atten 
tion of the whole country. 


Personal lention 


J. Brooks, of Hamburg, Ala., has started 
a nursery business at Elkdale Park, Mont 
gomery, Ala 


At a meeting of the Geneva, N. Y. Board 
of Public Works, May 8, a communication 
was read from R. G. Chase stating that the 
orchard owned by the city, consisting ol 
about 50 pear trees, was affected with the 
San Jose scale and asked that the trees be 
cut down immediately as the orchard bord 
ers on several fields of young nursery stock 
The superintendent was instructed to chop 
down the trees. 


Colorado Prospects 

The fruit crop of Colorado this year wil! 
yield $7,000,000 in value, according to A. E 
Mauff, state horticulturist. The crop ot! 
last season netted $5,000,000, but the fruit- 
grewers are confident that the vield this 
year will exceed that by at least $2,000,000 

Reports from the Western slope are more 
reassuring than any in the last ten years, 
declares Mr. Mauff. 


Mrs. Irving Rouse 
Mrs. Irving Rouse died last month at her 
home in Rochester, N. Y. She was active 
in several philanthropical organizations. 


Pine Importation Prohibited 


Editor American Fruits: 

In accordance with the authority confer 
red upon me by Chapter 103 of the Resolves 
of 1%11, of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
1 hereby prohibit from June 1, 1912, until 
further notice, the importation of all pines 
of all kinds having the leaves in groups 
of five, from any and all parts of Kurope in- 
to Massachusetts Pine seeds are not in 
cluded herein 

This action is taken because of the pre 
valence upon. these trees of a very dange 
ous disease known as the White Pine Blist 
er Rust, not now established in this coun 
try, but which, if it should obtain a foot 
hold here, may be confidently expected to 
kill all young pines of the group named, and 
kill or render worthless the larger pines olf 
our torests 

it would be useless to continue our at- 
tempts to reforest Massachusetts with pines 
if this disease should become established 
here, and the necessity for immediate and 
rigorous measures to prevent it should be 
evident. Numerous shipments into Massa 
chusetts during the past vear have been in 
fected with this disease, and all pines re 
ceived from abroad since 1908 should be 
carefully watched for its symptoms which 
frequently do not appear for two or three 
years after the trees have been set out 

A bulletin describing this disease and 
how it shows itself will shortly be issued 
from this office 

Ht. T. FERNALD, 
State Nursery Inspector 
Amherst, Mass., May 15, 1912 


‘Wireless Fruit” Plan 


Portland, Ore.—If the experiments which 
Professor O’Gara, County Pathologist, in- 
tends to carry out prove successful, horticul- 
ture in the Rogue River Valley will be elec- 
trified before another vear 

At the new wireless station near Central 
Point the professor will plant all the fruit 
trees and vegetables common to this section 
and experiment with electric vibrations and 
direct current upon stimulating the growth 
of the fruit and also upon fighting the pests 
A system of electric wires will be installed 
to determine whether it is practical to wire 
the orchards to fight the frost and thus do 
away with the smudge-pot system 

As far as known, this is the first experi- 
ment of the kind to be used in the history 
of horticulture 


Sells Strawberry tor $4000 


Ponchatoula, La.—Mrs. Thomas Corneille, 
originator of the “Lady Corneille” straw- 
berry, has closed a deal with the Poncha- 
toula Farmers’ Association for the rights to 
the plant for $4000. She retains the right 
to market her growing crop, which will net 
her more than $2000, the use of the plant 
for future crops of her own, and the name 
of the berry is to be stamped on each case 
sold by the association 

A previous offer of $6000 by a Chicago 
firm which wished to purchase the crop and 
all the plants for that figure was refused, 
and it is believed the contract Mrs. Cor 


Nelle closed is more profitable. 
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Production of Pecans In the United States 


PRELIMINARY statement of the gen- 

eral results of the thirteenth census 

relative to the production of pecans 
in 1909, has been issued by Director Durand, 
of the Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce and Labor. It was prepared un- 
der the direction of Le Grand Powers, chief 
statistician, and John Lee Coulter, expert 
special agent, for agriculture. Further analy- 
sis may result in immaterial modifications 
of the totals here presented before final pub- 
lication. 

At the census of 1900, taken as of June 
1, there were reported 643,000 pecan trees of 
bearing age, as against 1,620,000 trees in 
1910 (census taken as of April 15), an in- 
crease of 977,000 trees, or 151.9 per cent. 
In 1910 there were $7,549 farms reporting 


the growing of pecan trees, and the average 








36th YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


FALL OF 1912 


We offer a Complete Line of Nursery 
Stock Consisting of 


Apple, Pear, Pium, Cherry, Peach, 
Grape, Currant, Gooseberry, 
Small Fruits, Maple Norway, 
Maple Schwedlerii, Maple Silver, 
Poplar Carolina, Poplar Volga, 
Elim American, Sycamore Oriental, 
Syoamore American, Mountain Ash, 


Box Alder, Althea, Hydrangea, 
Barberries, Syringas, Weigelias, 
Clematis, Honey Suckle, Wistaria, 


Ampelopsis, Roses, Evergreens, 
California Privet, Buxus, Weeping Trees, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings, 

Black Locust Seedlings, Fruit Tree Stocks, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed 


Our stock is well grown and graded and 
prices are such that it will pay you 
to investigate. Come and 


see us or write. 


J. K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 




















WOOD LABELS 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


number of trees per farm reporting is given 
as 43. No report was published in 1900 
showing the number of farms reporting. The 
returns of the 1900 census also, did not 
secure the number of trees under bearing 
age. In 1910 however, 43,944 farms had 1,- 
685,600 trees not of bearing age, or an aver- 
age of 3S per farm. 

The present census shows that in 1909 
there were produced in the United States 
9,891,000 pounds of pecans, having a total 
value of $971,596. The production at that 
time was more than three times what it was 
ten years previously, when 3,207,000 pounds 
were gathered. The reports of the 1900 cen- 
sus give no information as to the value of 
pecans. 

Trees and Production, by States 

Among the states, Texas alone had, in 
1910, over 65 per cent of all pecan trees of 
bearing age in the United States, the actual 
number being 1,088,000 trees. In 1900 the 
number was 359,000. In 1909 there were 
produced 5,832,000 pounds, valued at $556,- 
203, but in 1899 the production was only 1,- 
$11,000 pounds. 

Oklahoma is next in rank with 97,000 
trees of bearing age in 1910. The number 
in 1900 was 5,000. The value of the 894,000 
pounds produced in this state in 1909 was 
$59,481. In 1899 the production amounted 
to only 2,000 pounds. 

While Georgia was third in the number of 
trees of bearing age in 1910, reporting a 
total of 76,000, its production was exceeded 
by that of both Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Georgia had 30,009 trees in 1900. Its produc- 
tion in 1909 amounted to 354,000 pounds, 
valued at $47,845, but in 1899 only 27,000 
pounds were produced. 

There were 37,000 trees of bearing age in 
Louisiana in 1910. This is a decrease of 
1,000 trees, during the ten years since 1900, 
but this state is third in the production of 
pecans in 1909, its trees having yielded 724,- 
000 pounds, valued at $70,655, as compared 
with 87,000 pounds in 1899. 

There was an increase of 21,000 in the 
number of trees of bearing age from 1900 in 


Readers who appreciate this magazine may 
give their friends in the trade the opportunity 
of seeing a copy. A specimen number of 
‘“*American Fruits’’ will be sent to any ad- 
dress in any part of the world on application 
to the publisher. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY Bldq., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





EVERYTHING IN 


Small Fruit Plants. 


100,000 Transplanted Raspberry Plants. 
ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


W.N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 


Mississippi. In 1900 the number was 40,000, 
and in 1910, 61,000. In 1909 there were pro- 
duced in this state 637,000 pounds of pecans, 
against 242,000 pounds in 1899. While this 
state was fourth in the amount of its yield 
in 1909, the value of the production, $79,936, 


was second to that of Texas. 


Commercial Horticulture 

P. H. Bushway, Algoa, Texas, says that 
gecgraphical conditions and the winds have 
much to do with the determination of the 
northern limit of the citrus fruits in Texas. 
He placed the citrus growing belt south of 
a line drawn from Silsbee through Sealy to 
San Antonio. 








The Jewell 


Nursery Co. 
Lake City, Minn. 


Established 1868 1500 Acres 


Growers 
of Hardy 
Nursery 
Stock 
for the 
Northern 
Trade 
WRITE FOR OUR 


FALL 1912 TRADE 
List 




















TEXAS NURSERY COMPANY 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Offer for Spring of 1912 a large and wel 
assorted stock 


Are especially strong on one-year Peach, 


two-year Pear and Apple, Shade Trees, 
Teas Weeping Mulberry 
Will be short on a number of items 


Correspondence Solicited 




















Manetti, Hardy Rhododendrons, Fruit 
Stocks, Ornamentals, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Trees, Roses, Boxwood, Baytrees, etc. 

Write for lists to: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


31 Barclay St. P. 0. Box 752 


NEW YORK 
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The Home of the Albemarle Pippin 


CCORDING to Virginians the Albe- 
A marle Pippin is the best table apple 
raised in America and therefore in 
the world. For many years the whole 
crop of Albemarle county has been taken 
by England, where good apples do _ not 
abound, and for the benefit of consumers of 
large means who are willing to pay for ex 
actly what they want 
More recently it has been found that the 
Shenandoah Valley from Charlestown down 
to Staunten is quite as well adapted to the 
preduction of high class apples, the pippin 
included, as the neighborhocd of Charlottes 
ville, and now the industry is assuming very 
large proportions Especially about Win- 
chester, says a Writer in the New York Sun, 
has the movement found organized develop- 
ment, though Staunton is not far behind, and 
orchards are beginning to usurp areas once 
devoted to humbler and less profitable har 


The Monroe Nursery 


I.E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Over 
Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 


Offer a 
General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Cherry and Std. Pear 


ofextra quality. If you are in the mar- 
ket for superior trees write us for prices. 


I, E. ILGENFRITZ” SONS CO. 


MONROE, MICH. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Ilgenfritz 
Graft and Stock Planter 
and Firmer. 


DOWNING GOOSEBERRIES 
Large Stock, 1 and 2 years 


W. B. COLE, 
APPLE TREES 


We offer for Fall de'ivery a large and 
complete stock of standard varieties of APPLE 
TREES in one, two and three years. 

We also have a fine block of peach trees, 
All trees are stocky, straight, healthy, well 
branched with good roots. 

Send list of your wantsfor prices 


MITHELLS’ NURSERY, BEVERLY, 0. 


Painesville,O. 


vests. Land values have greatly increased. 


Buyers come from the North, and quite 
latterly several have traveled all the way 
from the Pacific coast even, from Ore 
gon, where the most beautiful of all 
apples are produced, and in almost every 
instance the have purchased lands and set 
themselves up in the apple growing business 
The Oregon ticle is far more attractive in 
ippearance than the Albemarle = pippin 
which is of a pa green, almost neutral 
eclor, and anything but engaging to look 
pol but it is quite flavorless in compari 
son and therefore not nearly so saleable to 
the judicious and the educated Thus the 


rclling lands that fringe the Blue Ridge from 
Harper's Ferry to Staunton and beyond are 
rapidly vielding themselves to a specialty. 
There is nothing like the Albemarle pippin, 
and so long as the world loves apples the 
market will continue 

Just why this particular variety of apple 
should flourish in a certain locality and re 
main impossible in another is a question 
open to discussiv! I is not veiled in the 
inscrutable mystery that seems to envelope 


the “perique” tobacco, which grows on Con- 


vent Point, St. James parish, La., and appar 
ently nowhere else, not even ten miles 
away; but the fact remains that the Albe 
marle pippin has its habitat within circum 
scribed limits, and that no one has yet been 


able to produce it in its pertection « lsewhere 


~ ° 
Sncorporations 

The Howard Orchards Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn Capital $100,000, Incorporators 
Henry R. Howard, Irvin A. Vincent, R. B 
Cooke and others 

Buffalo Ranch Orchards, Staunton, Va. In- 
corporators, J. P. Neff, president; A. S. Rob- 
ertson, vice president; W. A. Bowles, sec- 
retary and treasurer, all of Staunton, Va. 
Capital stock, $20,000 to $50,000 Objects 
and purposes, Orchard business 

Crown Orchards Co., Crozet, Va. Incorp 
orators: J. W. Montague, president, Crozet, 
Va.: R. L. Montague, treasurer, Charleston, 
S. C.: T. W. Trollen, secretary, Crozet, Va. 
Capital stock, $5,000 to $15,000. Objects and 
purposes, Orchard business 

Maywood Nursery Company, Maywood, 
lil., $8,000; nursery. Zadoc C. Smith, Joel 
kK. Bullard and Albert 

East Mill Creek Orchard Co., Salt Lake 
City, capital stock, $16,000, shares $1 each 
Alfred S. Pritchard, president; John F 
Pritchard, vice president; Francis W. Gun 


N. Charles 


dry, secretary and treasurer. 

The commercial Orchards of Delaware, to 
grow, cultivate and deal in all farm pre 
ducts. The incorporators are Bert N. Daw- 
iey of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arley B. Magee and 
Charles H. Butler, of Dover. The capital 
stock is $200,000 

Otto Wittbold Nursery, Illinois, $20,000 
Otto Wittbold, Henry Neve, Martin J. Wepp 
ner. 


Join the American Association of Nursery- 
men and keep in touch with the progressive 
men of the trade. John Hall, Granite build- 
ina, Rochester, N. Y., is secretary. 


Modern advertising has elevated the 
standard of business ethics. It conserves 
trade, extends business, creates good will; 
it protects and fosters legitimate enter- 
prise, 


Coming Events 


American Association of Nurserymen 
Boston, Mass June 12-14, 1912 

California Association of Nurserymen 
Oakland, Cal., Nov. 7-S, 1912 

Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s Association 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 4-6, 1912 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association—Au 
gusta, Ga., August 22, 1912 

idaho Nurserymen’s Association— Boise 
Ida., July 

British Columbia Nurserymen’s Associa 


tion—Victoria, B. C., January, 1913 


Tennessee Nurserymen’s§ Association 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 29, 1915 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 








“American Fruits” 
Year Book and Directory 
Of Nurserymen 

For 1912 


Nurserymen of the United States, 
Canada and Europe are listed with 
their addresses in the “AMERICAN 
FRUITS” YEAR BOOK AND DIRECT- 
ORY FOR 1912, now ready. 

Also the shipping laws regulating 
transportation of Nursery Stock in 
the Union and in Canada, with the 


name of the State Official in charge. 
Statistical matter concerning the 


Nursery Business and Directories of 
Nursery and Horticultural Organi- 
zations, national, district and state. 

Alphabetically arranged, profusely 
illustrated and indexed for ready 
reference. 


The only exclusive Nursery Direct- 
tory in the world revised to date. 


PRICE $1.00 
American Fruits Publishing Co. 


123 Ellwanger & Barry Building 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 




















WOOD TREE LABELS 


Plain, printed, painted, iron or copper- 
wired. Write for samples and prices. 


ALLEN-BAILEY TAG CO., Inc. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


NOTICE 
To all American Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial horti- 
culture in England and the continent of Europe. 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 
Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75cents, covering cost of postage yearly. 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 
nursery or seed trade, 
Established 1883 


A. & C. PEARSON, Lewdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
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F. L. THOMAS, Manchester, Conn. 


Secy. Conn. Nurserymen’s Assn. 


New England Awakening 


First steps to raise apples on a large scale 
in New England have at length been taken. 
A corporation said to be capitalized at $100,- 
000 has been organized as the result of high- 
ly successful experiments conducted in the 
Connecticut valley district of Massa- 
chusetts; it will grow the staple Baldwin on 
200 acres of land at the start, planting ad- 
ditional trees as fast as business expansion 
warrants, While waiting for the Baldwin 
trees to come to fruitage, the managers of 
this farm will grow peach and quince trees 
in the open spaces and also raise other 
hardy fruit like plums, gooseberries, straw- 
berries and currants. In this way the pro- 
ject doubtless will yield quick returns, and 
furnish an excellent example of the merits 
of intensive culture, 

Westerners have profited liberally by New 
Englanders’ delay in taking advantage of 
splendid opportunities to make their apples 
bring profits commensurate with the fer- 
tility of the soil and the favorable climate 
conditions, They may see in New England's 
gradual awakening to its agricultural possi 
bilities the nucleus of farm development 
that will include an apple-growing industry 
vying for honors, in quality at least, with 
that which has been established for years in 
Washington and neighboring states. The 
only thing required, seemingly, is a gener- 
al realization that the entire Connecticut 
valley, from Canada to Long Island sound, 
together with points in the lake regions, is 
ideal for the establishment of apple farms 
Districts on all sides of Lake Champlain 
and the islands in that beautiful sheet of 
water are fine locations for growing apples 
of good size and attractive flavor. If the 
applegrowing industry In New England ever 
s developed as it deserves, Spokane might 
ave difficulty in maintaining its claim to 
be the hub of the national apple show wheel 


For Pennsylvania Orchardists 
The Pennsylvania State College has been 
carrying on field investigations for the past 
year on the different kinds of soils in the 

















PROF. H. T. FERNALD 
Amherst, Mass. 
Mass. State Nursery Inspector 


orchards of the State. It has been found, 
not infrequently, that soils in the same 
orchard differ markedly, and that at least 
some of the differences in results are close- 
ly related with these soil differences. The 
Rome Beauty apple, for instance, is grown 
much more successfully on sandy soils than 
on clayey land. So is the Baldwin, but 
Grimes Golden seems to give the best re 
sults on a mellow clay loam. Jonathan 
brings its best fruit on light, loamy soils 
that are deep and mellow, while the growth 
of the tree, which with this variety Is 
sometimes weak, is also most satisfactory on 
soils of this class. 

Much data has been gathered on the prin- 
cipal commercial varieties of the State, and 
while it has been impossible to consider an) 
thing like a complete list of the vast num 
ber of varieties that are grown with more or 
less success in the different counties, the 
conclusions relating to the principal com 
mercial varieties will soon be made available 
to growers, to those intending to plant, and 
to any others interested, 

There is no reason why, with proper cul 
tivation, the apple crop of Pennsylvania 
should not be doubled or trebled with com- 
mercial profit to growers. The State is in 
the right latitude. The farmers should put 
themselves in touch with the principal in 
vestigators of the State College. 


Florists and Nurserymen 


At the recent meeting of the New York 
Florists club, James T. Scott discussed the 
question: “Why do not Florists Take More 
Interest in the Nursery Branch oft the Busi 
ness?” 

He said he would first point out the fact 
that two or three of our florists were handl 
ing more nursery stock throughout the year 
than perhaps some of the largest nursery 
men in the country were handling. Many 
florists issued catalogs and listed trees 
shrubbery and other things, but there was 
no doubt that florists generally felt that 
they should leave the nursery’ business 


alone. In the old country, of course, it was 





P. A. DIX, Salt Lake City 


Prest. Pacific Coast 
Nurserymen’s Association 


different There it was necessary that a 
man should have a general knowledge of 
such things, but in the United States the 
trend Was towards specialism, and when the 
high class of supplies required by the Amer- 
ican public was considered, he believed that 
specialism was in order and the florist with 
a specialty would have little time to attend 
to a nursery department, having trouble 
enough with his own legitimate business 
He instanced yarious troubles florists did 
and might have in making explanations to 
customers, all of which, he said, tended to 
make the florist stick to his own. 

He spoke of the department store busi- 
ness in nursery stock, which disposed of 
enormous quantities of trees, shrubs and 
plants of all kinds, which necessarily cut 
out a lot of trade that the florists should 
have, As an instance of specialization, he 
said that very few people cared to give him 
a seed order and he cared just as little to 
take one, The florists of the city could 
hardly handle nursery stock, but the coun- 
try florist certainly could, in a limited way, 
dispose of good sized quantities of Hydran 
gea paniculata, Forsythia, fruit trees, Aspar- 
agus roots, ete., but he would find the handl 
ing of shade trees a department outside of 
his business. 

Few people cared to buy a shade tree 
without first seeing a specimen; consequent- 
lv, in this line there would be little doing. 
The suburban New Yorkers, he said, picked 
up an immense quantity of stock at the hor- 
ticultural auction rooms and in the depart 
ment stores, where the prices were so tempt 
ing that florists could hardly hope to get a 


share of the business. 


31,000 Rhododendrons 


New York City—A despatch to the Times 
from Newport, RP. I, says: Edwin J. Ber- 
wind has purchased nine carloads of Rhod- 
odendrons at Saunderstown, R. I., number- 
ing about one thousand plants, for his lawn 
at The Elms, where, with the thirty thous- 
and such plants now there, the sight in 
June, when all are in bloom, will make it 
the most beautiful Jawn in Newport. 
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Nursery Stock From Africa 


New York.—One thousand young date 
palms from the Sahara Desert formed part 
of the cargo of the Hamburg-American 
steamer Pretoria, which arrived early last 
month. They were shipped at once to the 
Coachella Valley in southern California, 
there to be divided between three corpor- 
ations engaged in growing dates for the 
American market. 

This shipment consists of only one va- 
riety, the Deglet Noor or Date of the Light, 
most famous of all the North African varie- 
ties, and so nearly transparent that when it 
is held up to the light the seed can clearly 
be discerned in outline. It is occasionally 
sold in the New York market, although the 
great bulk of dates eaten in America come 
from the Persian Gulf and are inferior varie- 
ties, chosen solely because of their good 
shipping and keeping qualities 

The present shipment was secured by 
Paul B. Popenoe of Pasadena, who says that 
several thousand palms have previously been 
brought to California, at first through the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture and later by private individ- 
uals. The culture is now a well recognized 
one in southern California, where the earlier 
importations have already begun to bear 
fruit, declared equal to the best in Africa. 
The small quantity of home grown dates 
placed on sale in Los Angeles during the 
last few years has been sold readily at 5c. 
to $1 a pound, while in the Sahara it takes 
a choice article to bring 5 cents a pound. 

It is estimated that 15,000 fruit trees were 
planted this spring near Port Wing, Wis. 

“It has been estimated that not less than 
5,000 cars will be necessary to handle the 
Grand valley, Colorado, fruit crop this year,” 
says Howard G. Fletcher of the Grand Junc- 
tion Fruit Growers’ association. 

What will be one of the largest olive 
orchards in California is being developed 
near Porterville by a group of well known 
capitalists of Hollywood, of which C. B. An- 


drews is the head. 


The Western Land and Irrigation com- 
pany has nearly finished extensive work on 
the project across the river from Hermiston, 
Ore. They have put out over 400 acres in 


Winesap apples. 


Thousands of acres of apples, cherries, 
pears, plums and other fruit are being plant 
ed on the lands cleared by the Ward estate 
and other big lumber firms on their lands 
north of Standish, Mich., with good results 


The most magnificent display of roses 
ever seen in Pasadena, and probably the 
most magnificent and varied assortment 
ever brought together in Southern Califor 
nia, aroused expressions of wonder and ad 
miration from the hundreds of people who 
visited the first rose show ever held under 
the auspices of the Pasadena Horticultural 
association last month. 

North Wisconsin Fruit Prospects 

That great success is being achieved at 
the orchards at the experimental stations in 
North Wisconsin and especially in the vi 
cinity of Superior and the lake region is 
the statement of F. Cranefield of the Wis 
consin Horticultural society. 


Nursery Stock by Mail 

The postal regulations on nursery stocl 
are as follows: 

‘Nursery stock, including field-grown flor 
ists’ stock, trees, shrubs, plants, vine cut 
tings, grafts, scions and buds (which may 
carry insects), may be admitted to the mails 
only when accompanied by a_ certificate 
from a state or government inspector to 
the effect that said nursery stock has been 
inspected and found free from injurious in- 


sects.” 


Cherry in Wisconsin 

Sheboygan, Wis.—It is stated that She 
boygan county will soon be in line with 
Door county in the matter of the cherry 
business Reports coming in from the vi 
cinity of Plymouth state that one thousand 
acres in that vicinity have been planted in 
cherry trees. It is stated this part of the 
county is the best adapted for that culti 
vation than any other part of the county 
and it looks as though the industry is now 


going to develop 


Suit for Substitution 
North Yakima, Wash.—Because 420 peach 
trees Which he purchased of W. D. Ingalls, 
a former nurseryman of this city, for the 
Carmen variety proved to be untrue i» 
name, a verdict of $1,880 for Bert Fletcher 
Was returned by a jury. Seedlings and othe: 
varieties, it was alleged, made up most vl 
the order The plaintiff brought suit for 
$5,000, figuring his loss not only on.the ia- 
ferior quality of the trees, but the loss ol! 
time through several seasons’ growth. 
Frank Chance, manager of the Chicago 
Cubs, has purchased a $2 
at Whittier, Cal. 


5,000 orange ranch 


Thousand Acre Orchard 
Bliss, Idaho—The first hundred acres of 
a proposed 1000-acre orchard have been set 
to trees by an orchard company controlled 
by I. B. Perrine of Twin Falls. The tract 
lies 10 miles west of Bliss, near the new 
townsite of Ticeska, on the north bank ol 


the Snake river 


lf you know of changes and corrections 
for the 1912 Year Book and Directory of 
Nurserymen, please notify the Editor, Amer- 
ican Fruits, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Exhibits at Boston Convention 


Editor American Fruits: 

Exhibitors at the Nurserymen’s Conven 
tion in Boston will have ample room in 
which to display their goods to best ad 
vantage. In addition to Exhibition Hall 
in Hotel Somerset, for light exhibits we 
shaii use the Palm Room which opens di 
rectly out of the auditorium. Heavy ex 
hibits and those requiring table space 
igainst the wall, will be placed in the Ex 
hibition Hall. As the floor of this hall is 
polished, heavy implements should have 
boards beneath. 

To secure these extraordinary accommo 
dations we have been obliged to guarantee 
the hotel management 150 per day, a part 
of which will be paid by the local commit 
tee, and part by the exhibitors. A goodly 
number have already applied for space 
so that the expense to the exhibitors will 
not be a large item. 

Indications point to a very large attend 
nee at the Boston meeting, and those who 
have exhibits, will no doubt, reap good 
results, 

Please address all communications, stat 
ing the nature of vour exhibit, to the 
undersigned, at Lexington, Mass. 

Packages containing goods for exhibit 
should be sent as far as possible, by ex 
press, prepaid, to A. E. Robinson, Hotel 
Somerset. Boston, Mass. 


A. E. Robinson, Chairman Committee. 


Million Trees and Shrubs 

Rocky Ford, Colo.—E. N. Berry, inspector 
of nurseries and orchards in Otero county, 
says that a million trees and shrubs were 
planted in the county this spring. Many 
are cherry trees. The Burrell nursery set 
79,000 Three carloads of trees were re- 
ceived from the East. 


The total annual production of oranges 
in the Valencia (Spain) district averages 
100,000 to 450,000 tons, of which all but 10,- 
000 to 15,000 tons are exported by sea to 
northern Europe. The latter small amourt 
is sent principally in loose carload lots 


without packing, to France. 


Within a few years, fruit and nuts will be 
easily obtained in Wyandotte county, Kan 
sas, if the plans of the county commission- 
ers are carried out, for it has been decided 
to plant fruit and nut trees along all of the 
highways of the country 


Vincennes Nurseries 


W. C. REED, Prop. 


Vincennes, Ind. 


We Are Pleased to Offer for Fall 1912 and Spring 1913 


CHERRY TWO YEAR, all leading sour varieties 
CHERRY ONE YEAR, general list leading sorts, sour and sweet 


PEACH ONE YEAR, 30 varieties 
APPLE TWO YEAR, al! grades 


APPLE ONE YEAR, cut backs, very strong 


SILVER MAPLE, all grades 


Can furnish the above in Car Load lots or less. Also Pear, 
Plum, Quince, Compass Cherry, Currants, Goose Berry. 
Catalpa Speciosa and Ornamentals in good assortment 


Please submit List of Wants for Prices 


Personal Inspection Invited 
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CONCLUSIONS BY AN EXPERT AS 


Selecting for One Quality Will Not Do--The More Qualities the More Complicated Is the 
Selection--Must Have Pedigreed Roots and Pedigreed Tops--Cost of lrees Would Be Greatly 
Increased If Nurserymen Were Required to Go Back to Bearing Trees 


Hk Geneva Station has an experiment 
which gives precise evidences on this 
question of pedigreed stock. Sixteen 

years ago a tertilizer experiment was start- 
ed with sixty Rome trees propagated from 
buds taken trom one branch of a Rome tree. 
Quite as much variation can be found in 
these trees from selected buds as could be 
found in an orchard of Romes propagated 
indiscriminately and growing under similar 
conditions. Data showing the variations in 
diameter of tree and in productiveness can 
be found in Bulletin 339 of this Station, and 
will go far to convince any one that uni- 
formity of behavior as regards vigor and 
productiveness of tree and size and color 
of fruit cannot be perpetuated. 

We have another experiment at Geneva 
which ought to throw light on pedigreed 
stock. Baldwin apple trees have been pur- 
chased from 104 nurseries in all parts ol 
the Union. Some of these have been propa- 
gated trom bearing trees; others have come 
for generations from nursery stock; some 
are on French crab, others on Doucin, and 
others on Paradise stocks. If allowed to 
come into bearing in the regions in which 
we obtained the trees we should have 104 
more or less different trees bearing various 


PROF. U. P. HEDRICK, Geneva, N. Y.—Conclusion 


ly shaped and colored apples. What will 
the harvest be when all come into fruiting 
in the Station orchard? Will they resemble 
the Baldwins trom the various regions from 
which the trees come or will they be New 
York Baldwins? 

What I have said in regard to the improve- 
ment of fruit propagated from buds is now 


the accepted theory in regard to the im- 
provement of plants grown from seed. To 
be of any value in plant improvement a var- 
iation must be inherited; mutations are in- 
herited; variations resulting from environ- 
ment are not inherited or at least there is 
no indisputable evidence of such inherit- 
ance. Fluctuating variations in vigor, hardi- 
ness, and size of plant and in color, size, 
amount and quality of fruit play little part 
in the improvement of plants. Selection 
was formerly considered a continuous and 
a cumulative process; the revised theory is 
that it is a discontinuous process and new 
characters are added in one leap. Some- 
how, somewhere, sometime in the life of a 
species of plants, a wholly new character is 
added, or removed, and the variation is 
transmissible to the succeeding generation. 

May it not be true that size of fruit, vigor, 
hardiness or productiveness of plant may 





appear as mutations and be heritable? These 
characters May appear as heritable varia- 
tions but it cannot be known without pre- 
cise experiments for each case whether or 
not they will be inherited. No fruitgrower 
or hurseryman is Warranted in assuming 
that the qualities named be handed down 

the chances are many to one that such 
variations are due to nurture and are not 
transmissable. 

For several years the speaker has spent 
much time in studying the histories of varie- 
ties of fruits. In “The Grapes of New York,” 
he has had to do with about 150) grapes; 
in “The Plums of New York,” ZvvU sorts 
of plums; in “The Apples of New York,” 
with about 700 kinds of apples. When this 
knowledge of thousands of varieties is fo- 
cused, one sees in fruits stability and not 
variation. The generations of varieties of 
fruit do not change. The Baldwin apple, 
tartlett pear, Concord grape, Montmorency 
cherry have not changed. In the Station 
fruit exhibit are Greenings from a cion 
of the “original” Greening tree, 200 years 
old when the cions were taken; besides 
them are Greenings grown from trees pro- 
pagated from nursery stock. The characters 
of the two lots of fruit are identical. If in- 


Fewer Pear Trees of Bearing Age 


T THE census of 1900, taken as of 
A June 1, there were reported 17,716,000 

pear trees of bearing age, as against 
15,172,000 trees in 1910 (census taken as of 
April 15,) a decrease of 2,544,000 trees, or 
16.8 per cent. In 1910 there were 1,276,566 
farms reporting the growing of pear trees, 
or 20.1 per cent. of the total number ofl 
farms in the United States. The average 
number of trees per farm reporting is given 
as 12. No report was received in 1900 show- 
ing the number of farms reporting. 

The returns of the 1900 census, likewise, 
did not secure the number of trees under 
bearing age. In 1910, however, 611,785 
farms (or 9.6 per cent. of the total), had 
8,804,000 trees not of bearing age, or an 
average of 14 per farm. 

The present census shows that in 1909 
there were produced in the United States 8,- 
841,000 bushels of pears, having a _ total 
value of $7,911,000. The production at that 
time was somewhat greater than it was ten 
years previously, when 6,625,000 bushels 
were gathered. The reports of the 1900 
census give no information as to the value 
of pears. 

Trees and Production, by Divisions 

Of the nine main geographical divisions 
into which the census divides the country, 
the middle Atlantic division in 1910 and 
1900 reported the largest number of trees of 
bearing age, 3,670,000 and 3,925,000, respec- 
tively. A total of 2,185,000 bushels of pears 


were gathered in both 1909 and 1899. The 
value of the crop in 1909 was $2,029,000. 

The division ranking next in the number 
of trees of bearing age is the East North 
Central. In 1910 this division had 3,560,000 
trees of bearing age, against 3,799,000 trees 
in 1900. At the present census 1,623,000 
bushels of pears were produced by this divi- 
sion, valued at $1,332,000. Ten years ago 
the production amounted to 784,000 bushels. 

The South Atlantic division, with 2,326,000 
trees of bearing age, is third in rank. In 
1900 the corresponding number of trees was 
2,292,000, a slight gain thus being shown. 
rhe trees of bearing age in 1909 produced 
975,000 bushels, valued at $680,000; but in 
1899 there were gathered only 744,000 bush 
els, the increase during the ten years being 
251,000 bushels. 

The Pacific division also reports a rela- 
tively large number of trees of bearing age 
and shows more pears produced than any 
of the other divisions. In 1910 there were 
1,975,000 producing trees, as compared with 
5,198,000 in 1900, the decrease amounting to 

,223,000 trees. The number of bushels 
gathered in 1909 was 2,614,000, valued at 
$2,357,000. In 1899 the trees in this division 
produced 2,103,000 bushels. 

These four divisions reported 76.0 per 
cent of the total product for 1909. 

Trees and Production by States 

Among the several states, New York, Cal- 
ifornia and Michigan, together contained in 


1910 over 30 per cent of all pear trees of 
bearing age in the United States. 

The number of such trees in New York 
at the census of 1910 was 2,142,000, this be- 
ing a decrease during the ten years of 42,- 
000 trees. The production of pears in 1909 
amounted to 1,343,000 bushels, while in 1900 
it was only 960,000 bushels, a gain of 383,000 
bushels. The value of the 1910 crop was 
$1,418,000. 4 

California reported 1,411,400 trees of bear- 
ing age in 1910, against 2,513,000 trees in 
1900. This state alone produced more pears 
in 1909 than the entire East North Central 
division, 1,928,000 bushels, valued at $1,661,- 
000. In 1899 a crop of 1,913,000 bushels 
Was gathered. 

In 1910, there were 1,136,000 trees of bear- 
ing age in the state of Michigan, while in 
1900 the number was 1,187,090 trees. A 
toial of 666,000 bushels of pears were pro- 
duced in 1909. against 171,000 bushels in 
Is99, an increase of over 495,000 bushels. 
The value of the 1909 crop was $536,000. 





Fruit Selling Agency ‘ 

A central selling agency for Northwestern 
fruit, taking in the Northwestern Fruit Ex- 
change with headquarters at Portland, and 
contemplating the establishment of a branch 
at Spokane, was organized April 13th at 
Portland. H. W. Otis of Kenatchee and L. 
EK. Meachem of Walla Walla were active in 
affecting the reorganization. 
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TO PEDIGREED NURSERY STOCK | 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


Statement That Nursery Plants from Buds from Bearing Trees Lack Vigor--Climate and Environ- 
ment Would Permit Nurserymen Who Grow Pedigreed Stock To Propagate Only a Half Dozen 
Varieties of Any Fruit--Reason Why Best Intentions Might Result In Failure--Heritable 


Variations 


discriminate taking of buds for propagation 
means changes, we should have innumer- 
able types of Baldwins, Bartletts, Concords, 
Montmorencies and these two lots of Green- 
ings ought not to look alike. 

There are, probably, more than one strain 
of some varieties of the Bald- 
win for example. But these strains are few, 
not more than two or three variety 
and but one in the great majority of fruits. 


fruits, as of 


for any 


No one knows how strains have arisen 
certainly not by premeditated selection. 
The fact of these occasional strains does 


not alter the statement that the great ma- 
jority of the infinitude of variations in every 
orchard are not transmissible. 

The practical difficulties in growing trees 
from selected buds, granting for the minute 
that obtained, 
are almost 
a few of them: 

A bearing tree surpassingly good in 
in others. A 
unpro- 


may be so 
The following are 


improved stock 
insuperable. 


Ist. 
one quality, may 
tree bearing large apples might be 
ductive, subject to fungi or insects, lacking 
in vigor or hardiness, or short-lived. Se- 
lecting for one quality will not do. The 
more qualities, the more difficult the tree to 


be deficient 


find and the more complicated is selection. 


2d. The selected buds must be worked, 





in the case of tree fruits, on roots that are 


have “pedigreed” trees it is 


necessary to have “pedigreed” roots as well 


variable. To 


as “pedigreed” tops. 

3d. The cost of trees would be vastly in- 
creased if nurserymen were required to bud 
few generations 


from or to go back 


to bearing 


every 
Opportunities for 
multi- 


trees. dis- 


honest practices would be greatiy 


plied. The advertisements of some who sell 
“pedigreed” stock are an insult to an intel- 
ligent man and are only a foretaste of what 
we shall have if fruitgrowers force nursery- 
men to compete in selling “pedigreed” stock. 

4th. It is the those who 
have taken buds from bearing trees that the 


experience of 


resulting nursery plants lack vigor, and re- 
weaklings for several 


If pedigreed trees become the vogue, 


main 

5th. 
tree-growing must become a petty business. 
Climate and environment would permit nur- 
who are growing pedigreed stock 


years. 


serymen 
to propagate only a half dozen varieties of 
any fruit. Not than this number of 
sorts is so pre-eminently adapted to any one 


more 


geographical region as to give good mother 


trees. 


6th. Fruit trees are not sufficiently well 
fixed in their characters to make selection 
from single “best” trees worth while even 


Production of Fruits and Nuts 


Fer ence statement of the gen- 
eral results of the Thirteenth Census 
relating to tropical fruits, orchard fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts and certain speci 
fied fruit products in California, was issued 


recently by Director Durand, of the Bureau 


of the Census, Department of Commerce 
and Labor. In addition to the number of 
farms reporting and the number of trees 


and vines of bearing age, as of date April 
15, 1910, the summary gives the amount and 
value of fruits and 1909. 
The fruit products shown are those prepar- 
ed on farms only, and do not include those 
manufacturing establishments. 


nuts produced in 


reported by 


Comparable data are given for 1900 wher- 
ever possible. 

The statement was prepared under the 
direction of LeGrand Powers, chief statis- 


tician, and John Lee Coulter, expert specia! 
agent, for agriculture. Further analysis 
may result later in slight modifications of 
the toials, but it is not expected that they 
will affect materially the figures. 


Tropical Fruits 

The production of all tropical fruits in 
1909 was valued at $16,752,101, as compared 
with $7,219,082 in 1899, an increase of $9 
553,019. Oranges to the number of 14,436,- 
180 boxes, valued at $12,951,505, were pro- 
duced in 1909. The lemon production 
amounted to 2,756,221 boxes, and the value 
to $2,976,571; olives, 22,990,353 pounds, valu- 
ed at $401,277: figs, 22,990,353 pounds, valu- 
ed at $260,153; pomeloes, or grape fruit, 


122,515 boxes, valued at $143,180, while 
the production of all other tropical fruits 
amounted to 140,374 pounds, valued at $19,- 
415. 

Orchard Fruits 

The production of all orchard fruits was 
given as $1,501,507 bushels in 1909, as com- 
pared with 22,690,696 bushels in 1899, a 
gain of 8,810,811 bushels. The value of the 
1909 crop amounted to $18,358,897, as 
against $14,526,786 in 1899, an increase of 
$3,832,111. 

There were 9,317,979 bushels of plums and 
prunes produced in 1909, valued at $5,473,- 
539. The yield of peaches and nectarines 
amounted to 9,267,118 bushels, and the value 


to $4,573,775: of apples 6,335,073 bushels, 
valued at $2,901,662: apricots, 4,066,823 
bushels, at $2,768,921; pears, 1,928,097, at 


$1,660,963; cherries, 501,113 bushels, at 
$951,624: and all other orchard fruits, 85,404 
bushels at $28,413. 


Grapes 
In 1909 the production of grapes amount- 
ed to 1,979,68¢ pounds. This was an in- 
crease of 1,258,253,125 pounds over 1899, at 
which time 721,433,400 pounds of grapes 
were gathered. The value of the 1909 crop 
was $10,846,812, while in 1899 it was $5,622,- 


825. 






Small Fruits 

There was an increase of 12,242,169 quarts 
in the production of small fruits during the 
ten years since 1899. In 1909 the yield equal 
ed 26,824,120 quarts, valued at $1,789,214, 
and in 1899, it was 14,581,951 quarts, valued 
at $911,411. Strawberries to the number of 
15,694,326 quarts were produced in 1909, 
valued at $1,149,475; raspberries and logan- 
berries, 5,222,117 quarts, at $304,169; black- 


In 


should their characters be transmissible 
Thus, trees in many cases do not show their 
best attributes until late in life; or to the 


contrary fail as they grow older; or are al 


fected for better or worse by moisture, food, 
or physical conditions of soil in certain sea 
give them a 


nur 


insects and fungi 
standing A 


sons; or niay 


and uncertain 


seryman with the best intentions might thus 


variable 


propagate from a tree only 
to find later that 
been deceived. 
7th. Heritable variations can be told only 
by growing the them—by 
studying the offspring, not the ancestor; by 
This 


prepossessing 


he and his customers had 


parts bearing 


looking forward, not backward is im- 
possible in the nursery. 

In conclusion, the burden of proof is upon 
those who advocate pedigreed trees, for the 
present practices of propagating fruit plants 
are justified by the precedents of centuries 
Experimenters in this field encourage us to 


believe that they may sometime illumine 
the darkness but one cannot see by the 
lights they have thus far brought. “The as 


sertion that outstrips the evidence is a 


crime” in this case as in any other. Let us 
have real, precise, abundant evidence be 
fore demanding a reform that will revolu 
tionize nursery practices 

* lif 

berries and dewberries, 4,898,524 quarts, at 


852,378 quarts at $435,- 
SYUON6; 


quarts 


$282,383; currants, 
hUS; gooseberries, 145,119 quarts, at 
and of all other small fruits, 11,656 
at $593 
Nuts 

The production of nuts in California was 
reported as 28,378,115 pounds, valued at $2, 
959,845 in 1909, while in 1899 it was 17,775, 
505 pounds, worth $1,518,708. A total of 21, 
132,266 pounds of Persian or English wal 
nuts, valued at $2,247,193, were reported in 
1909. The almond production amounted to 
6,692,513 pounds, valued at $700,304; and ol 
all other nuts, 253,336 pounds, valued at 
$12,348. 


Spraying Is a State Tax 


Wichita, Kan.—Nine 
farms will feel the weight of special taxes, 


Sedgwick county 


levied to pay costs of spraying trees by an 


assistant state entomologist. These ievies 


will be the first placed against farms in this 
In the operation of the 


county this season 
state law which compels spraying of trees 
the state entomologist may do the work 


after notifying property owners, then have 
the cost of the work taxed against the prop- 


erty. 

Owners of orchards will have twenty days 
to pay the assessments against their prop 
erty and thereby prevent it being charged 


as special taxes. 
The man in the orchard is always a good 
citizen. 
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WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR. 


Clean chronicling of commercial news of 
the Nursery and Fruit Trade. An honest, 
fearless policy in harmony with the growing 
ethics of modern business methods. 

Co-operation rather than competition and 
the encouragement of ali that makes for the 
welfare of the trade and of each of its units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true indepen- 
dence, 


RECORD OF AMERICAN FRUITS 


The orchards in this country contain more 
than 200,000,000 apple trees, 100,000,000 
peach and nectarine trees, 30,000,000 plum 
and prune trees, 18,000,000 pear trees, 12,- 
0C0,000 cherry trees and 10,000,000 trees of 
other species, These gave us about 200,000,- 
000 bushels of fruit, which was worth $85,- 
000,000 in 1900. 

Exports of fruit in 1901 were worth $8,- 


279,213. Last year they were worth $23,023,-| 


586, an increase of 180 per cent. in nine 
years. 

Berries to the amount of 600,000,000 or 
700,000,000 bushels are consumed by the 
American public every year. 

The United States sent $1,847,000 worth of 
dried appies abroad in 1910. 

Americans bought $6,847,000 worth of ban- 
anas in 1901, and nearly twice as much in 
1910. 


“AMERICAN FRUITS” points with pride 
to its advertising columns. Not all those in 
the nursery and allied trades are therein 
represented, but the leading ones are; and 
we believe that every advertisement repre- 
sents a reliable concern. We court confiden- 
tial information to the contrary. 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” will not accept ad- 
vertisements that do not represent reliable 
concerns, 


INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS 


AMERICAN FRUITS is not the official 
journai of any organization, It therefore 
makes no distinction in favor of any. It is 
untrammeled in its absolutely independent 
position and ts the only publication of the 
kind. 

Though it happens that its place of publi- 
cation is in the eastern section of the coun- 
try, it is thoroughly National in its character 
and International in its circulation. 

its news and advertising columns bristle 
with announcements from every corner of 
the Continent. : 

it represents, as its name implies, the 
Fruits of American industry in one of the 
greatest callings,—Commercial Horticulture 
in all its phases of Nursery Stock, Orchard 
Planting and Distribution 


s 
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The Opportunity of the Age 

So steadily has advanced the tendency to 
give to agriculture the consideration it de- 
serves that what is regarded as the most 
important address at the eighth annual con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America, in Dallas last month was that 
by Colonel Henry Exall, president of the 
Texas Industrial Congress, on the neces- 
sity for conserving the soil. It is pointed 
out that in the marvelous progress of the 
world the fact has been forgotten that such 
progress would have been impossible but 
for the original fertility of the land. About 
one-eighth of the planet is agricultural land 
and less than half of it is of good quality. 
In the ordinary processes of nature it takes 
about five hundred years to produce an inch 
of soil on the rock; the growth of land is 
therefore negligible. Speaking broadly, the 
land does not grow; but population increases 
in geometrical ratio, and the accumulation 
of people on the earth is much more rapid 
than ever before. In two hundred years the 
death rate has fallen and man’s term of life 
has been doubled. Therefore the people 
must be fed twice as long, and in view of 
the extension of the average term of human 
life from eighteen to forty years and the say- 
ing of more children as well as adults 
through our knowledge of hygiene, it is im- 
possible to estimate what the population of 
the world presently will be. It is almost 
true that there is no permanent agriculture 
with very large population. So long as nit- 
rogen, potash and phosphorus are returned 
to the land to offset the drain of successive 
crops, its productivity will be maintained; 
but under present wasteful methods this is 
done in very small degree. 

The three largest bodies of agricultural 
land of like fertility in the world are the 
prairie plains in the United States, the black 
lands in Russia and the Central valley in 
China. By the most strenuous efforts the 
Chinese have conserved the soil so that mil- 
lions have subsisted upon it for ages; but, 
although these efforts have been redoubled, 
China’s population has so increased that re- 
cent press despatches tell us that within 
three months three million Chinese must 
starve to death if their cry for bread is not 
answered. Thirty-five years ago the black 
lands of Russia produced twenty-five bushels 
of wheat per acre, but so constantly have 
ithe same crops been grown on these lands 
with small return in fertilizing matter that 
they now produce only ten or twelve bushels 
per acre, and the cry comes from Russia 
that millions of her people must starve un- 
less relief comes quickly. In the United 
States the riches of almost virgin land have 
been prodigally wasted. The plant food in 
the stalks from a hundred bushels of corn 
or from a bale of cotton, if bought in the 
market at wholesale, would cost ten dollars 
in gold; yet at times the smoke from burn- 
ing strawstacks almost obscures the sun. 
We now raise three billion bushels and ex- 
port three per cent of it—almost a buying 
proposition. Ten years ago we raised two 
and one-fourth billion bushels and exported 
twelve per cent of it. Forty years ago cattle 
were grazed on western lands with practi- 
cally no cost except the wages of the cow- 
boys, and corn to flatten them could be had 
at eight to ten cents per bushel. Today 
there are no free grass lands in all the 
nation, and corn is worth sixty to seventy 
cents at the crib. These are live factors in 
the high cost of living. 
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The first seven or eight inches of the vir- 
gin top soil of an acre of land is supposed to 
weigh about two million pounds. Experi- 
ments have shown that in this soil there is 
an average of fifteen hundred pounds of 
phosphorus. It is easy to appreciate how 
soon successive crops will deplete this 
meager supply, for we are robbing the land 
much more rapidly with improved agricul- 
tural machinery, steam and electricity, than 
did the ancients. It is of the highest import- 
ance that waste in its manifold forms shall! 
be arrested. The opening of the Panama 
canal which should throw the balance of 
trade of the Far East to this country, things 
being equal, and other factors give promise 
of unprecedented growth in that most won- 
derful of all agricultural basins, the area be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the Rockies. A 
vision of the future shows here the center 
of population for the most advanced civili- 
zation and the highest human achievement, 
agricultural lands almost beyond price, the 
waters of the Gulf flecked with the flags of 
all nations and our merchant marine su- 
preme. Will the nation, backed by apprecia- 
tion on the part of all its citizens, make this 
possible? 


In Nurserymen’s Interest 


Among the factors at work in the interest 
of the nursery trade on every hand may be 
mentioned the Arbor Day Annual for 1912, 
issued by the New York State Department 
of Education. This year the annual is de- 
voted to fruit trees. It is an attractive 
book, containing many pictures, some of 
them in colors, of orchards in the state and 
valuable information concerning the fruit 
production. There are poems on fruit trees 
and articles contributed by experts in hor- 
ticulture. 

Andrew S. Draper, state commissioner of 
education, contributes an article on “Arbor 
Day and Our Fruit Trees.” He points out 
that New York is the greatest apple-pro- 
ducing state in the Union and that the fruit 
is superior not only in quality but in quan- 
tity, for from five railroad stations in West- 
ern New York more apples are shipped 
every year than the total annual crop of 
Oregon and Washington. In urging that 
this year fruit trees be planted in school 
yards, Commissioner Draper says: 

“There is no better time to give serious 
thought to our fruit trees than on Arbor 
Day. Every tree has its place and func- 
tion. On our school grounds many trees 
have been planted. They have been mostly 
ornamental trees. It is quite right that they 
should be. Many of them have been well 
eared for. Unfortunately a large number 
have received little attention. The planting 
of fruit trees may result in more definite 
care being given to all trees both on the 
school grounds and in the home garden. 
The development of fruit should be an in- 
centive to both teachers and pupils. 

In the Arnual are interesting articles on 
“The Fruit Tree,” by L. H. Bailey, director 
of the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University; “Fruit Produc- 
tion in New York,” Calvin J. Huson, com- 
missioner of agriculture; “Orchard Manage- 
ment,” U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva; “Cross-Pollination of the Pear 
and Apple,” Heary M. Dunlap, vice-president 
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of the American Pomological Society; “The 
Care of Fruit Trees,” B. J. Case, former 
president of the New York State Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association. 


Pedigreed Nursery Stock 

Our readers should note particularly what 
Prof. U. P. Hedrick, of the Geneva, N. Y., 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has to say 
on pedigreed nursery stock. His conclu- 
sions, based upon his investigation, are pub- 
lished in the concluding series of articles 
by him which appears in this issue of Ameri- 
can Fruits. 

Prof. Hedrick has had exceptional oppor- 
tunity for observation. As the author ol 
“Grapes of New York” he has had to do 
with 1500 varieties; in “Plums of New 
York,” 2,000 varieties; in “Apples of New 
York,” 700 varieties. In one of his experi- 
ments, too, he purchased Baldwin apple 
trees from 104 nurseries in all parts of the 
United States. His special study of varie- 
ties places him in an unusual position to ex- 
press an opinion and it should receive care- 
ful consideration. His series of articles 
that has been running in this magazine is 
one of the most practical and valuable in 
Nursery literature of the year. 


For One Cent Postage 

A new and vigorous movement, of inter- 
est to every business man throughout the 
country, is being promoted for the reduction 
of letter postage from two cents to one 
cent an ounce. 

Some leading business men of the coun- 
try have organized the National One Cent 
Letter Postage Association, with headquar- 
ters at No. 506 Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing, Cleveland, O., and are fostering a con- 
certed effort to secure such a rate. The let- 
ter postage bills of large business houses in 
every line, with the passage of such a meas- 
ure, will be cut exactly in half, 

The Association is confining its efforts to 
securing this single reform, feeling that it 
is the all important change needed at this 
time. Cleveland was selected as the asso- 
ciations headquarters because the active offi- 
cers are Clevelanders. Charles William 
Burrows, publisher and proprietor of one of 
the largest book-stores in America is presi- 
dent and George T. McIntosh, former head 
of the McIntosh Hardware Corporation of 
Cleveland, is secretary and_ treasurer. 
Prominent business men in various cities 
throughout the United States are on the as- 
sociation’s advisory board. 

New England Opportunities _ 

if a hundred men were to start out in 
search of undeveloped resources on which 
to realize opportunities and to develop in- 
dustrial plants, it is probable that 70 of 
them would start west, 29 would go south, 
and only 1 would turn to New England, says 
the director of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
The notion is prevalent that this older por- 
tion of the United States has been thor- 
oughly canvassed and that the only way to 
achieve success there is to fill some dead 
man’s shoes. Of course this general im- 
pression is false. A careful study of the 
situation in New England develops the fact 
that, notwithstanding its com aratively long 
industrial history, the opportunities for de- 
velopment there are quite as attractive as 
the justly famed ones of the West or the 
less ‘advertised but substantial opportuni- 
ties of the South. New England industrial 
development is still in the making, and a 
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belief to the contrary is the result of popu- 
lar habits of thought. 

Nurserymen who attend the Boston con- 
vention of the American Association of Nur- 
serymen this month will note many indica- 
tions of New England’s progress. Not the 
least of these are the evidences of property 
improvement due to the liberal use of nur- 
sery stock, and particularly of ornamental 
stock The increased demand for such 
stock was noted in special reports to Amer- 
ican Fruits, published in the May issue.. 

We believe that much might be done to 
encourage still greater use of the orna- 
mentals. Would not a discussion of this 
subject be an interesting and _ profitable 
one at the Boston meeting of nurserymen? 
As the extreme West has shown what can 
be done by specializing on fruit, so the East 
has shown the extent to which ornamental 
nursery stock can be employed for enhanc 
ing the value of estates. 


A Vocation for Women 


It would seem that more young women 
who are in a position to make farming their 
lifework might find the raising of apples 
both pleasant and remunerative, suggests 
an exchange What a Vassar graduate 
terms the “farmerette’” movement has gain- 
el momentum recently. But the work of 
orcharding does not call for the qualifica 
tions necessitated by the sowing, cultiva 
tion and reaping of crops. Orcharding is a 
profession that has many advantages over 
the ordinary lines of work now open to 
women in the cities, By taking up unde 
veloped farm lands and growing luscious 
Baldwins, Gilliflowers, Northern Spies and 
Greenings extensively, women alone might 
arouse farmers all along the line to a more 
comprehensive understanding of how dear 
this New England fruit is to these who in 
sist upon first quality in their apples. 


Steam Heated Next 

It is a long step from the smudge-pot car- 
ried in the hand to a central heating plant 
with pipes running through the orchard and 
radiators of some sort at intervals, but it 
would not be surprising if we saw the lat 
ter’s costly elaboration of the former before 
very many years. 

The size and especially the certainty of 
the rewards in fruit-raising are so increased 
by artificial heat for keeping orchard tem- 
perature above the freezing point at critical 
times of the year that we may expect the 
plan to have a large development. In some 
Western communities, what are called vol 
unteer frost companies, corresponding to the 
volunteer fire companies of smal] towns, are 
maintained. The volunteer frostmen are 
expected to respond with smudge-pot equip- 
ment when spring temperatures begin to 
sink, just as the volunteer firemen respond 
with the hand engine when flames threaten 


The introduction of automobile trucks has 
been made by the Leonard Orchard Com- 
pany, successors to the Penn Orchard Com- 
pany and the Moses Company at Grant's 
Pass, Ore. These big trucks will handle as 


much as an ordinary freight car. 


Traffic men who have recently gone over 
central Oklahoma’s splendid Elberta belt, 
state that growers are expecting the great- 
est yield this year in the history of the 


crop, 
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NURSERY INSPECTION OFFICIALS, 


Alabama—Prof. P. F. Williams, Auburn 
Arizona—A. W. Morrill, Phoenix 
Arkansas—-Prof. Paul Hayhurst, Fayetteville. 

California—Hort Quarantine Officer, San 
lrancisco 

Colorade—-Prof. C. P. Gillette, Fort Collins. 

Connecticut—Dr. W. E. Britton, New Haven. 

Delaware—Wesley Webb, Dover. 

Florida—k. W. Berger, Gainesville 

Georgia—E. L. Worsham, Atlanta. 

idaho—J. | McPherson, Boise. 

iMinois—Dr. S. A. Forbes, Urbana. 

ludiana—C. A faldwin, Indianapolis 

lowa—Prof. H. E. Summers, Ames 

Kansas—-State Ent. Com'n., Topeka. 

Prof. Tl. J. Headlee, Manhattan 
Prof. 8S. J. Hunter, Lawrence 

Kentucky Prof. H,. Garman, Lexington. 

Louisiana—J. B. Garrett, Baton Rouge 

Maine—A. kK. Gardner, Augusta. 

Maryland—Prof. T. Bb. Symons, College Park. 

Massachusetts—Dr. H. T. Fernald, Amherst. 

Michigan—-Prof. L. R. Taft, East Lansing. 

Minnesota—Prof. IF. L. Washburn, St. An- 
thony Park 

Mississippi—tt. W. Harned, Agricultural Col- 
lege 

Missouri—Leonard Haseman, Columbia. 

Montana—M. L. Dean, Missoula 

Nebraska—Prof. Lawrence Bruner, Lincoln. 
Nevada—J. E. Stubbs, Reno 

New Hampshire—Charles W. Stone, Durham. 

New Jersey—Dr. John B. Smith, New Bruns- 
wick 

New Mexico—Prof. Fabian Garcia, Agri’l Col- 
lege 

New York—George G. Atwood, Albany. 

North Carolina—t\l'ranklin Sherman, Jr., Ra- 
leigh 

Nerth Dakota—Director Expt. Sta., Agri: Col- 
lege 

Chieo—N. E. Shaw, Columbus 

Oklahoma—PBenj. F. Hennessy, Guthrie. 

Oregon—H. M. Williamson, Portland. 

Pennsylvania— Prof Surface, Harris- 
burg 

Rhode Island—A,. E. Stene, Kingston. 

South Carolina—A. F. Conradi, Clemson Col- 
lege 

Tennessee—Prof. G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

Texas—Com’'r. Agriculture, Austin, 

Utah—J. Edward Taylor, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—M. B. Cummings, Burlington. 

Virginia—Dr. E. A. Back, Blacksburg. 

Washington—Hon. F. A. Huntley, Tacoma. 

West Virginia—Prof. J. H. Stewart, Morgan- 
town. 

Wisconsin—J. G. Sanders, Madison. 

Canada—Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt, Ottawa. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Arizona—R. H. Forbes, Tucson. 
Alabama—P. F. Williams, Auburn, 
Arkansas—Prof. Ernest Walker, Fayette- 
ville. 
California—H. H. Lillienthal, San Francisco. 
Connecticut—H. C. C. Miles, Milford. 
Florida—FE. O. Painter, Jacksonville. 
Georgia—J. B. Wight, Cairo. 
Ilinois—W. B. Lloyd, Kinmundy. 
Indiana—C. G. Woodbury, Lafayette 
Idaho—W. N. Yost, Meridian. 
lowa—Wesley Greene, Davenport. 
Kansas—Walter Wellhouse, Topeka. 
Kentucky—W. R. Button, Bedford. 
Louisiana—F. H. Burnette, Baton Rouge. 
Maine—E. L. White, Bowdoinham. 
Maryland—Prof. C. P. Close, College Park 
Massachusetts—W illiam P. Rich, Boston. 
Michigan—cCharles E. Bassett, Fennville. 
Minnesota—A. W. Latham, Minneapolis. 
Mississippi—H. E. Blakelee, Jackson. 
Missouri—Dr. W. L. Howard, Columbia. 
Montann—M. L. Dean, Mi soul 
Nebraska—C. G. Marshall, Lincoln. 
New Hampshire—B. S. Pickett, Durham. 
New Jersey—Howard G. Taylor, Riverton. 
New Mevxico—J. D. Sena, Santa Fe. 
New York—E. C. Gillett, Penn Yan. 
John Hall, Rochester. 
North Cuarolina—Prof. W. N. Hutt, West Ra- 
leigh 
Nerth Dakota—oO. O. Churchill, Agri. College 
Ohio—!. H. Ballou, Newark 
Oklahoma—J. B. Thoburn, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Frank W. Power, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—Chester J. Tyson, Floradale. 
Rhode Island—Arthur C. Miller, Providence 
Seuth Dakota—Prof. N. E. Hansen, Brook- 
ings. 
Geausense- -Prof. Charles A. Keffer, Knoxville 
Texas——Prof. E. J. Kyle, College Station. 
Utah—J. Edward Taylor. Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—M. B. Cummings, Burlington. 
Virginia—Walter Whately, Crozet. 
Washingcton—L. M. Brown, Walla Walia. 
West Virginia—A. L. Dacy, Morgantown. 
Wisconsin—F. Cranefield, Madison. 
VW yeming— Aven Nelson, Laramie. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

Membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen is an asset in 
the business of the nurseryman who 
will study the proceedings, attend the 
conventions and take part in the dis- 
cussions of practical trade _ topics. 
Write to Secretary John Hall, Granite 
building, Rochester, N. Y., today, if 
you are not a member. 
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Experience With Fifty Thousand Fruit Trees 


OME YEARS AGO we planted fifty 
S thousand fruit trees in partnership 
commercial orchards, mostly located 
in Central and Western Nebraska. 
The behavior of these trees and the varied 
success of the varieties may be of interest 
to the intending planter. Central and West- 
ern Nebraska has for the last ten years 
seemed to be more or less liable to cold 
waves in spring, which resulted in occasion- 
al loss. Under these conditions the varie- 
ties that bloom late enough to escape the 
spring freeze and fruit with certainty are 
valuable and it may be of interest to learn 
of their behavior. 

Among the late bloomers we would place 
first as the most valuable, Genet or Rawles 
Janet as it is sometimes cailed. This apple 
has been grown throughout the west for a 
considerable period of time, it is grown in 
Central Nebraska and is a variety that can 
be relied upon to keep until April and May 
and in extreme case until June. The tree is 
productive, fruits freely while quite young 
and apparently always blooms late enough 
to escape the spring freeze. In the orchard 
of J. W. Marlett near Newark, at this mo- 
ment trees making their ninth seasons 
growth are yielding from five to eight 
bushels per tree, older trees are yielding up 
to twenty and thirty bushels per tree. In 
our own experience we have picked thirty 
bushels of Genet from single trees. If the 
trees are allowed to over-bear the fruit is 


sometimes rather small. 


E. F. STEPHENS, Nampa, Idaho 


The Northern Spy is another variety 
which blooms at almost the same season as 
the Genet, it does not fruit as early as the 
Genet but it may be relied upon with age to 
produce a considerable amount of fruit of 
excellent quality. I have seen trees of this 
variety in eastern Nebraska that have been 
planted fifty-four years and were still in 
healthy condition. 

The Iowa Blush takes rank among the 
later bloomers, it has been planted as far 
west as Scotts Bluff county, an apple only 
medium in size, hardly as large as the 
Genet, beautiful in color, hardy, healthy and 
vigorous trees, and suited to eating purposes 
about December, quality superior. 

The Walbridge is an apple that is wel 
known in Wisconsin and has been planted 
with some freedom in Northeastern Ne- 
braska. Wherever found this season | note 
that it is bearing very freely from Crete on 
out into the Platte Valley, the older trees 
in the Platte Valley are bearing very heavi- 
ly. The fruit is larger than the Winesap, 
rather acid in quality, a superior cooking 
apple, its health and vigor is such as to 
make it well suited to the Platte Valley and 
the western portion of the state. 

The Day introduced by the late R. N. Day 
when he was president of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, originated in the Sandy 
River district, Northern Maine. Quality 
fairly good, the tree healthy, and hardy, 


has successfully fruited as far west as the 
Seriven orchard in extreme western Ne- 


braska. 


I was surprised on this recent trip to no- 
tice the excellent behavior of the Grimes 
Golden, this variety is fruiting well, better 
than the Ben Davis or Winesap under the 
conditions which befell orchards last spring, 
that is a very severe storm, described as 
a blizzard when the trees were in bloom, 
the Grimes Golden is fruiting more freely 
than the Ben Davis or Winesap. Apparently 
the tree is hardier in Maine than the Ben 
Davis or the Winesap. The fruit is of very 
superior quality, very attractive and is sell- 
ing from the tree at $1.25 to $1.50 per 
bushel. The Grimes Golden is what we 
would call a continuous bloomer, that is 
it continues to bloom for a number of days 
so that even in case of severe weather 
there is a chance that some of the buds may 
escape and some fruit will be secured In 
the Blackburn orchard twelve miies west 
of Kearney we noticed Grimes Golden trees 
twenty-five years old that were bearing 
from twenty to twenty-five bushels per tree. 
The trees were, I should say, twenty feet 
high and were loaded from the ground to 
the topmost twig. 

In the discussion of the above described 
varieties perhaps the Grimes Golden should 
be described as a late bloomer, but very 
valuable wherever there is serious liability 
to a cold wave or a freeze during the bloom- 
ing period, or during the first week after 
the blooming period. 


He who plants trees 
Loves others besides himself. 
—tLord Byron. 














SALE NURSERIES of 


Established 1847. 


Sole American Agents: 


FOREST TREES 


SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


In quantities, for retimbering or lining out. Healthy 
Stocks from the very extensive and well kept WHOLE- 


ll. fl. PEIN, Halstenbek, Germany 


For latest tradelist and all other inquiries address our 


AUGUST ROLKER & SON 
NEW YORK 
P. O. Box 752, or 31 Barclay Street 

















Established 1866 


your list for quotetions. 


W. T. HOOD & CO. 


“Old Dominion Nurseries” 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Growers of a General Line of 
HIGH GRADE NURSERY STOCK 


Offer for FALL 1912 Peach, Pear, Cherry, Plum. 
California Privet 1 and 2 year, extra fine. Send us 








Meneray-Crescent Quality Stock 


For shipment in Fall and Spring, we offer 
a varied line—everything well grown and the 
best in every respect. Our facilities in every 
way are excellent—growing, handling, packing 
and shipping. Satisfactory delivery is assured. 


French Stocks and Seedlings 


We are the sole United States and Canadian 
agents of SEBIRE-CAUVET, MESNIL-ESNARD 
(Seine-Inf.), FRANCE and offer for his account 
a general assortment. The prices are right and 
the quality of the stock is unexcelled. 


Send Your Complete List of Wants For a 
Special Quotation. 


F. W. Meneray Crescent Nursery Co. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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ichigan Apples--Next to New York In Quantity 
HREE HUNDRED varieties of apples his will he left the station to the Horticul- The trees stand in carefully rounded 
have been tested out at the Michi- tural society on condition that it would ridges, with depressions between, thus al 
gan Agricultural college experiment- raise $5,000 for its work. The society did fording excellent drainage. At this time of 
al station at South Haven, Mich., this and took possession of the station. the year the ground beneath the trees is 
and of the 300 a score have proved them- After conducting the experimental orch- sown with mammoth clover as a cover crop 
selves up to the Michigan standard of qual- ard fora time, the society saw an opportun- The seed is not sown directly on the top 
ity and quantity. This Michigan standard ity for broader accomplishments under state of the ridges 
is high—the state that raises fruit with auspices and put it in the hands of the 
flavor is not satisfied to produce anything Michigan Agricultural College as a variety Trees Are Trimmed Low 
but the best—hence it is not strange that testing station. The college had added acre- The trees are all trimmed low A man 
280 varieties, some of which may be looked age until now fifteen acres are occupied. with a stepladder of two or three steps 
wm upon with favor in other localities, do not Part of the land lies on the bluff overlook- could harvest the entire cro) For a time 
measure up to the mark here. ing Lake Michigan. The orchard on this’ the branches were allowed to come down 
The South Haven variety testing station division is protected from the lake winds close to the greund, but it was found that 
has done a great work for the farmers of by rows of tall shade trees. Across the this presented difficulties in harvest time 
the state. In trying out apples of many road east of this portion is the remainder of and in cultivating, so now the lower bran 
kind to determine their commercial possi- the station which is still further protected ches are taken off 
bilities in Michigan it has saved them from the west winds by rows of catalpa Each tree has a stake driven beside it, 
thousands of dollars, much time, and a great trees. The position of the orchards renders telling its name and giving its number ol 
deal of labor. It has, too, been a most use- this protection necessary, as there are no the station records In case a stake be 
ful instrument in working out the problems intervening sand dunes between the open comes destroyed or is lost the record shows 
of the zgrowers and in developing the fruit lake and the station. the tree’s name 
industry along scientific lines. Three blocks of the fifteen acres are The trees come from all over the world, 
given over to apples. The remainder is particularly from the apple-growing lands, 
Horticultural Enthusiast given over to peaches, plums, pears, cher- Russia is represented by a number of varie- 
ries, grapes, quinces and small fruits. A _ ties. Nova Scotia, Persia, Hungary, Can- 
The station is a monument to one man's small space is used for experiments with ada and various parts of the United States 
il enthusiasm and devotion to the cause of pro- potatoes and other crops. have contributed to the collection Some 
moting horticulture in Michigan. It was es- The apple orchards are unique in several of the importations have proved “finds” of 
tablished more than a quarter of a century Ways. For one thing, while planted in the gq yaluable character. Others have showed 
ago by T. T. Lyon, whose name will live usual rows, they do not possess the symmetry themselves of minor consequence. 
long in the fruit annals of Michigan. of the commercial orchard. This is because When an apple proves a winner in a com 
It was originally a private enterprise with of the wide diversity of the trees. Original- mercial sense it is recommended to the 
Mr. Lyon and was run in connection with a_ !y there were two specimens of every va- Michigan growers by Supt. Frank A. Wil- 
fruit nursery. At that time it consisted of riety, but the growth of the orchard has ken of the station. When it is not up to 
five acres, planted with trees of many kinds. necessitated a thinning out, and now in the mark a report is made to this effect. As 
Later on he turned it over to the Michigan most cases there is only one tree to a va- a record is kept of every tree its character 
State Horticultural society to conduct. In Tiety. can be defined quickly 
J OREST TREES 
and other leading sorts in car-load. Fine assort- 
ment of apple in 2 yr. Grafts and | yr. Buds 
al . . 
CHERRY, | inch up; 3-4 to I inch; 5-8 to 3-4; 
BY THE MILLION and all under grades. 
. P KIEFFER-GARBER, and assorted pear in all 
Largest Forest Tree Nurseries in ' 
grades. 
Europe alee 
P A car-load of 3-4 foot, 2 year, California 
: Privet at a bargain. This is a fine lot. 
Annual Shipment _ 
> > = ’ a ? 
200 Million Trees || TEXAS UMBRELLA TREE-CATALPA SPECIOSA 
»* in large quantity, 4-6, 6-8, 8-10. 
9 1] ’ = ~ ° + 
J. HEINS’ SONS Ii you don't receive our Spring Surplus 
| List ask for it. 
‘ y 
HALSTENBEK, NEAR HAMBURG, GERMANY 
° ° 9 
Write for Trade List and Forest Planter’s WAX AHACHIE NURSERY COMPANY 
Guide, to our American Agent | 
. 
OTTO HEINECKEN J, R. Mayhew, Pres., Waxahachie, Texas. 
287 Broadway NEW YORK CITY | 
- 
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Personal lention 


Cc. J. MeClung has established Rose Cliff 
Nursery on the Kingston pike, near Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Dr. H. A. Surface and Senator William C. 
Sproul are among the incorporators of the 
Pennsylvania Orchards which will conduct 
commercial orcharding on a large scale un- 
der modern methods in Pennsylvania. 

Prof. J. C. Stiles, Chester, Va., has in- 
spected a shipment of nursery stock trom 
Boskoop, Holland, to Farmville, Va. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass., has pur- 
chased eighty acres of land for nursery pur- 
poses. 

it should be explained regarding the item 
in a recent issue of this magazine as to the 
suit brought by E. S. Welch, Shenandoah, 
la., against the state authorities of Wyom- 
ing in relation to the nursery tax, that this 
is not an individual action. It was com- 
menced at the instance of Chairman Peter 
Youngers of the American Association of 
Nurserymen committee, and in behaii of the 
national association. 


It is stated at Dayton, N. M., that there is 
no longer a company there under the name 
of Dayton Orchard & Nursery Co. 














Information on 


Nursery Trade 
12 1-2 cents per month 


OU can keep thoroughly 
posted on Nursery Trade 
matters of the United States, 
Canada and abroad, through 
American Fruits Magazine, the 
most progressive, only indepen- 
dent international publication 
in the trade. 


Endorsed by the leading Nur- 
serymen and Commercial Horti- 
culturists. 

Bound files of this Magazine 
constitute the only reliable his- 
tory each year of Nursery 
Trade matters. 


123 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
$1.50 per year 
in advance 
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We Grow Apple Seedlings--It’s our business--not a sideline 
We select the best ground 
We cultivate thoroughly 


We protect from exposure when digging 
We grade high 
We pack securely 
We make very close prices for orders placed now 
We fill orders complete as booked 
We guarantee satisfaction on all orders 


We solicit your trade in this line 


FEF. W. WATSON @ CO. 
TOPEKA, KAN. 





Mississippi, Kentucky, Missouri 

Ocean Springs, Miss.—C. Forest, Bay 
View Pecan Nursery: “This season's trade 
in pecan trees has been exceptionally good. 
Everything saleable in this line has been 
sold out clean. Prospects are good for an- 
other season. The excessive rain of late 
has retarded and made work all around very 
difficult; on low ground almost impossible.” 


Cloverport, Ky.—Highland Nursery, W. S. 
Ashby & Sons: “Spring trade has been 
light with us, owing to severe winter 





weather. Cannot say what this season's 
trade may be, nor as to surplus or shortage 

“We have a full line of stock and are in- 
creasing our plantings this spring. 


“It is a little early for us to tell how the 
year will compare with last vear. The un- 
favorable spring made the early orders 
somewhat short of ‘ast season. The later 
orders are coming in in larger numbers than 
usual, but ."e cannot say yet whether they 
will make up the difference. Fruit trees 
are continuing to seli and there is consid- 
erable interest in strawberries. 

“We see no reason why the trade for the 
coming season should not be good. We an- 
ticipate a snortage in two-year apple this 
fall.” 
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The Missouri State Board of Horticulture 


UT IN Missouri the State Board of 
Horticulture is becoming a power 
for the good of fruit growing. Al- 


though young in years, this State 
Board has taken over the work of the old 
State Horticultural Society, which is no 
longer active, and has greatly enlarged on 
its activities. The Board of Horticulture 
Was created by an act of the legislature in 
1907. The State is divided into six districts, 
approximately equal in size and the Gover- 
nor appoints a man from each of these terri- 
tories to serve on the Board for a term of 
four years, 

The Missouri Horticultural Board from 
the first directed its attention to the im- 
provement of the existing orchards rather 
than to the further planting of large areas. 
Its recommendations to prospective fruit 
growers have always been conservative. It 
advises “to plant only what you can take 
good care of.” The Board members stimu- 
lating an industry bv inducing the wrong 
kind of people to enter it would certainly 
react on the State and be harmful in the 
end. There has been a mighty influx of 


New Book for Nurserymen 


In no other form can be obtained so re- 
liable, complete and thoroughly up-to-date 
list of Nurserymen of every state of the 
Union and of Canada, as is presented in the 


1912 edition of American Fruits Year Book 
and Directory of Nurserymen. Those who 


have received copies of this edition declare 
that it is the best of the kind ever publish 
ed. 
It is sent postpaid on receipt of price: $1, 
in bank draft or money order. 
American Fruits Pubg. Co., 
123 Ellwanger & Barry Blidg., 


CATALPA BUNGEII 
SILVER MAPLES 


W. B. COLE, Painesville, O 


Grape Roots That Grow 


Increase in Acreage and Varieties 

We make a specialty of growing Grape 
Roots. Making strong grades and prompt 
shipments. We have heavy stock for Nur- 
serymen’s retail trade. Light stock and cut- 
tings for nursery row. Write for special 
prices. Correspondence and inspection of 
stock invited. We are growing a large lot 
of Currants and Gooseberries. 


FOSTER & GRIFFITH, Fredonia,N.Y. 
CHANUTE NURSERIES 


FFER a full line of Nursery Stock for 
Fall of 1912 and Spring of 1913. 


PEACH APPLE PLUM 
LARGE CAROLINA POPLAR 


In Carload Lots 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO DEALERS 
Correspendence Solicited 
JAMES TRUITT & SONS 


CHANUTE KANSAS 





Skillful Editing of Commercial Publicity 


F it is important that your business 
I literature should bear the stamp of 
accuracy and effective expression, 
Submit it for editorial revision to the 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 
123 E. & B. Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Twenty-five years’ experience in 
Newspaper and Magazine editorial and 
advertising fields. Phone: Main 1602. 








land buyers in the Ozark region of Missouri 
during the past two or three years, The 
great majority of these newcomers were in 
terested in fruit growing. The problem has 
been to get these new citizens started off 
right and to help the owners of existing 
orchards to manage their trees in an up- 
to-date manner. Both of these endeavors 
have been attended by a large degree of suc- 
cess. Never in the history of the state were 
people so anxious to have specific instruc 
tions on the varicus phases of orcharding 
Headquarters at Columbia 

The Board maintains headquarters at 
Celumbia at the Agricultural College, a 
member ef the Horticultural staff of the 
University, Dr. W. L. Howard, being the 
Secretary In the first place a live list of 
over 5000 truit growers of the State was 
made up and the Board has always kept in 
close touch with them, Sending out an An 
nual Report once a year was not enough, so 
now and then a bulletin was distributed or a 
circular letter mailed to each Brief arti 
cles and crop reports were published in the 
country weeklies, From the very first every 
letter of inquiry was answered fully, liter 
ature sent if vailable and if not citations 
were given to where jit could be found. The 
fame of the Board as a source of informa 
ticn and advice scon spread and letters came 
pouring in from every county. This has 
kept up until the correspondence will now 
average 500 letters per month and on the 
average one bulletin or pamphlet is sent out 
in connection with each letter. Thus one 
thousand pieces of mail matter go out 
monthly to the growers of fruits. Calls for 
one of the bulletins came from every state 
in the Union and from seven foreign coun 
tries In addition to the above special re 
quests, the Annual Report, one or two bul- 
letins and several circular letters are sent 
out to the entire mailing list of nearly 
5000 names, annually 

The Board is endeavoring to organize the 
iruit growers into associations for purposes 
of growing and marketing fruits. Strawber 
ry and peach associations have been very 
successful. Apple growers sell through one 
large association very largely but so far they 
have not seen the necessity for maintaining 
organizations for growing and packing pur 
poses, but this will come soon, Members 
of the board go out and organize associa- 
tions upon request, 

Special Conventions 

Special conventions are held in various 
parts of the state for the special purpose of 
encouraging certain industries Last fall 
a Strawberry Congress was held in the cen 
ter of the berry district At this meeting 
the discussions were confined to strawbe1 
ries alone. Other similar institutions were 
held at other places 

Once each year a big state meeting and 
fruit show are held in connection with the 
activities of Farmers’ Week at the Univer 
sity, Last year 1400 people were in attend 


ance 

For two vears W. P. Stark, the well-known 
rpurseryman and President of the American 
Association of Nurserymen was President of 
the Missouri State Board of Horticulture 
and it was largely due to his activities that 
horticultural in the state took on new life 
President Stark followed the policy of gath 
ering all the latest information to be had re 
garding practical methods of orchard man 
agement, He sent delegates to all the prom 
inent fruit districts of the country and these 
delegates reported to the growers at the 
next annual meeting Mr. Stark is a man 
with a wonderfully active mind and he gave 
the Board work some of his best thought 
At all times in office avd out of office Mr 
Stark has worked for the enactment of a 
lnw providing for compulsory inspection ol 
nurseries and orchards. The fruit growers 
are with him ard such a bill would have 
been vassed bv the legislature just adjourn 
ed, had there net been a political controver 
y in progress during the closing hours of 
the session, which resulted in great confu 
scion and the loss of several meritorious meas- 
ures. As it was the inspection bill, which 
provided for a State Horticultural Inspec 


lor, passed the Senate unanimously and en 
countered no cpposition in the Houss Fruit 
growers and nurserymen of the state will 
net be satisfied without a law of this kind 
and a united demand to this effort is sure 
to be made on the next legislature 

The appropriations for the State Board for 
the years of 1911-12 amount to $26,000.00 
for all purposes. Mr. Stark personally ap 
peared before the joint appropriations com- 
mittee and secured the above sum after 
stating the needs of the Board in order to 
centinue the work it is doing 


Other Men Also Active 


Other men te whom much credit is due 
fer the successful work of the Board are R 
M. Hitt cf Koshkenong, now President of 
the Board and T. H. Todd, a veteran fruit 
erewer ard fermer member of the Board 
President Hitt is a tvpe of the modern fruit 
grewer, Young and vigorous and full of 
enthusiasm he scon made up his mind that 
the growing and marketing of fruit Was a 
cemplicatirg, exacting business, which re- 
cuired as much intelligent thought as a mer- 
cantile cr banking business He is one of 
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BERGKM™MANS*’* 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 

Azalea Indica, home grown 

Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 

Lilacs, best named sorts 

Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 

Biota Aurea Conspicua, al! sizes 

Biota Japonica Filiformis, | to 4 ft., fine plants 

Magnolia Grandiflora. Magnolia Fuscata. 

Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflora. 

Deutzia. Philadelphus 

We have a large stock of fruit trees, ornamental! 
trees and shrubs 


All orders receive prompt and careful attention 
P. J BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1856 AUGUSTA, GA. 


ASPARAGUS 


Conover and Palmetto 


FINE TWO YEAR PLANTS. 
WILL SELL CHEAP AS WE 
ARE OVERSTOCKED. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N C. 


FOR FALL OF 1912 


We offer more than our usual supply of 
One and Two Year Apple Trees. 

We still have a large lot of Scions to offer 
Write for prices. 


JOHN A. CANNEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO. 


CARROLLTON, ILL 


We are way ahead of last year in the vol- 
ume of our collection business; but still we 
can do yet more. Do not wait but send us 
now all your back accounts. Rates and 
methods on applications. 


NATIONAL FLORISTS BOARD OF TRADE 
56 Pine Street, New York 


PEACH SEED 


Our seed have been giving satisfac- 
tion to all customers in the past, and 
WE SOLICIT YOUR TRADE 
Send fcr samples and prices. 


Virginia Natural Peach Seed Co. 


Fourth Ave, and Clinton St., 


BALTIMORE MD 
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Greatest Walnut Shipping Point In the World 


HE CITY from wkich more English 
T walnuts are shipped every year than 
from any other point in the world is 
Santa Anna, county seat of Orange 
county, California. Orange county grows 
i0% of the walnuts grown in California, and 
California grows about all the English wal- 
nuts that are grown in the United States. 
The best of it is that the end is not yet. 
The industry is growing. Every year new 
acreage is set out, and all of it is to budded 
walnuts, which produce a better and heavier 
nut than is grown from seedling trees. For 
every tree acres of bearing trees there ts 
one acre coming into bearing and soon these 
new acres will be producing walnuts form 
The budded trees pro- 
duce a nut that brings 2 % cents more per 
pound, hence with the new trees the aver- 


$75 to $225 an acre 


age income per acre will be raised consid- 
erably. 

The English walnut crop in Orange county 
is worth close on to $1,000,000 per year. 
The report of the State agricultural society 
shows these figures to be correct, 

The industry is the steadiest of the many 
industries cf the county. The walnut grower 
has few ups and downs, He can depend on 
a crop every year and for years now the pri- 
ces have been good and steadily climbing. 
The season recently closed brought the 
growers fifteen cents per pound for walnuts, 
the best price ever obtained, and the entire 
crop went to market. There is no holdover. 





Our beautifully illustrated Catalogue mail- 
ed to you, free of charge 


A HANDBOOK and GUIDE 


Containing useful information and the most 
extensive assortments of 


CHOICE NURSERY STOCK 


Roses (all the Novelties) Rhododendrons, 
Azalea, Magnolia, -tc., etc. 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, Boskoop, Holland 


Leading Nurserymen 


Address care Maltus & Ware, 14 Stone St- 
New York 


ROOT CUTTING BLACKBERRIES 
Erie, Ohmer, Snyder, Stones Hardy etc. 


W. B. COLE, Painesville, O. 


2,000,000 


Speciosa Catalpa 


200,000 Apple, 2 Year 
100,000 Peach 
25,000 Elm Shades 


Winfield Nursery Co. 


Winfield, Kans. 


The growers are satisfied with business. 
No walnut groves have been dug up to make 
room for any crop or orchard, 

When a tree is four vears old the grower 
is getting nuts. When it is ten years old it 
is in full bearing. Until then the space bet- 
ween rows is utilized for growing various 
kinds of crops. 

The records of the railroad companies 
show 5,200,000 pounds of walnuts shipped 
from Santa Anna for the season of 1910. 
Those walnuts brought an average of better 
than 14 cents net to the grower, 


Kind of Stock Wanted in Flathead County 

J. C. Wood, member of the Montana 
Board of Horticulture and a fruit grower of 
20 years experience in the Flathead coun- 
try, has been making a tour of inspection 
of the orchards of the Flathead Indian 
reservation. 

“In my estimation,” said Mr. Wood, 
“there is no section of the entire North- 
west that offers greater inducements nor 
holds more alluring prospects for the fruit- 
grower than the Flathead country. The 
varieties of apples that have been thor- 
oughly tested and proved successful in the 
Flathead country are the Gravenstein, Mc- 
Intosh Red, Wagner and Rome Beauty. 
Those are four varieties that cover the sea- 
son from October to April.” 


N. Y. Experiment Station 
Prof. U. P. Hedrick of the experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., announces that the 
legislature and the governor has selected a 
new farm of 100 acres to be added to the 








experiment station equipment. Part of 
this area will be devoted to a new orchard, 
the object being to have every kind of fruit 
that will grow in the state. Fertilizer and 
pruning experiments and other long time 
experiments of various kinds will be tried 
on the several kinds of fruit, also various 
stocks, especially for cherry and plum, will 
be operated upon to determine the value 
of these stocks for grafting. 





Fine Apple Land 
“Investment in western apple lands 
should not tempt a Pennsylvanian,” says 
Cc. J. Tyson, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State horticultural association and manager 
of the Tyson Bros. orchards in Adams coun- 
ty. “I know orchards in this state growing 
on land that has sold within fifteen years 
for $50 per acre, with good buildings, that 
will this year pay a net return of about 
$260 per acre, over 500 per cent.” In the 
meantime these trees have paid off all the 
cost of growing, including six per cent per 
annum on the investment. Thousands of 
acres of apple land in Pennsylvania are still 
unplanted and are available at reasonable 
prices. 


Pennsylvania Society 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The State Horticultural 
Society has elected: President, Gabriel Heis- 
ter. Harrisburg; vice-presidents, F, A. Fas- 
sett, Meshoppen; R. M. Eldon, Aspers, and 
W. T. Creasy, Catawissa; secretary, C. J. Ty- 
son, Floradale; treasurer, Ed. W. Thomas, 
King of Prussia, and chairman of general 
fruit committee, J. D. Herr, Lancaster. 


We Offer for Fall 1912 PEACH TREES IN CAR LOTS 
NORWAY MAPLE, SILVER MAPLE, CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 1 YEAR 
325,000 APPLE 1 year Grafts and Buds. In COMMERCIAL VARIETIES 
THE GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., Greenbrier, Tenn, 


Missouri Horticulture 
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the large peach growers in the famous Kosh- 
konong district of southern Missouri where 
they never have an entire failure of crop. 
Last year Mr, Hitt employed the latest 
methods in handling his trees to prevent the 
rotting of the fruit, with the result that he 
marketed 95 per cent. of a full crop, while 
the owner of a 200 acre orchard adjoining 
refused to break away from old practices, 
market only 5 per cent. of a crop. At this 
writing D. A. Turner, Sr., of St. Joseph, 
another member of the Board, who is him- 
self a fruit grower, is going about the coun- 
try in his vicinity showing the people in that 
wonderfully fertile apple region how to 
spray their trees. These are the kind of 
men that serve the cause of Horticulture in 
Missouri and it is small wonder that the peo- 
ple most concerned look upon their State 
Board as something other than an orna- 
mental body. 

In the absence of any specific legislation 
the Missouri State Board of Horticulture 
will safeguard the interests of the people 
fer the next two years by seeing to it that 
all the nurseries are carefully inspected by 
competent men. The University as in the 
past, will lend its Entomologist for this 
work, Also a close watch will be kept upon 
the orchards of the state to see that danger- 
ous diseases or insects do not get started. 
In short the State Board is clothed with 
general authority to take almost any steps 
that might be necessary in an.emergency, 
so that between now and the time the next 
legislature meets the situation will always 
be kept in hand by the State Board. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 








J. H. 
SKINNER 
& CO. 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Apple and Pear Seedlings, 
Forest Tree Seedlings 


Sta. “A” 
TOPEKA 
KAN. 




















LARGE STOCK OF APPLE TREES 
one and two year, general list of 
varieties, strong on commercial sorts. 

Also Cherry, Native Plum, Peach, 
Compass Cherry, Shade Trees, Orna- 
mentals and Nursery-grown Forest 
Tree Seedlings. 


B. E. FIELDS & SON, Fremont, Neb. 
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In State of Montana 


M. L. DEAN, Missoula, Mont. 


HE horticultural interests are in a 
very promising condition this spring 
The demand for nursery stock has 
been such that the nurseries are well sold 
out of all leading varieties. Nursery stock 
coming into the state this season from out- 
side nurseries has been exceptionally clear, 





il i , ‘ ‘ i 5 I Phe bait ,arie 
a ell i a int Council 
ur Yellow New 


Nursery and Orchard 


and of high grade. urdino. Cal. ite of Los 
There has not been so much planting done Siler 
by development companies this year, but i ! bie { 
the aggregate amount of stock planted will icres O 
equal former seasons, owing to the fact nortl 
that the interest in the home orchard is 
much increased, and in the newly develo}- las 
ed portions of the state the settlers are out 
planting five and ten-acre tracts for the ( pre 
homestead i this 
. M. L. DEAN | out & Bure 
Up to date the crop prospect is remark ineonia taet. a 
ably good. The mild winter has kept the a seed bed 
s tre Ss 


f 


trees without injury, and the setting o 
fruit buds is such that a heavy bloom is 
looked for. This practically assures a heavy 
crop because the climate conditions are 


Planted 30,000 Apple 


Bes ; , ior quality, and stand u renal | ve 
— ¢ ¢ 2 oC lete —_— » W > ’ 
such that pollinization is comple e. under lous shipments S ane Wasi ; R Edward 
The orchardists have given much more : Z panlated 
; Selling assoviations have 1 inive _— 
attention to pruning and spraying this sea- 
: at nearly every shi i oi i — 
son than common, being determined to hold . ‘ ‘ 
: . : thing looks well for » ra oO 
up the high standing of Montana fruit. - ? 
Last season carload shipments of Bing = —— ‘ 
and Lambert cherries into New York cre South Idaho Fruit 
ated such a demand for the fruit that the Council, Idaho—jJhis is the 1 eal , ; Crewdsou 
planting of these varieties has been very Adams county for a»proximat ) . P rtooniat 
large The time is near at hand when the young apple, pear and peach tree | . t con ho 
Montana cherries will be found in all of The Council Valley Orchards co , \ rt of the 
the principal markets. Soil and cther con- just planted 15,000 peach trees. TT) co rat alr “oe 
ditions are such that they develop a super pany also planted about 200 acres of ne ten Bed . 








First Time Offered 
A New Line of Knives 
Shears etc. for the 
Nursery Trade 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRANDS 





Are you a doubting Thomas ? 
If so, a trial order will 

convince you. Prices are low, 

consistent with quality. 

Here at last is an opportun- 
ity to procure strictly High 
Grade, practical Nurserymen’s 
Knives made by «. manufacturer 
of international reputation. 

Samples will be sent to re- 
sponsible parties. No goods for 
the present delivered under 30 
days. 











lf you are interested, write at once for prices a 
tntormation 


Cc. E BROWNE 


Theodore Alabama 




















Orders for Evergreens for 
August and September planting 
should be placed at once; we 


are now booking orders and will 


Hill’s Evergreens 


be glad to answer your ques- 
tions. We specialize on Ever- 





green Seedlings and Transplants 
for Nurserymen’s and Dealers’ 
Use, Lining Out, etc., and grow 
millions each year from the seed 
—all leading varieties 

Visitors to the A. A. N. Con- 


vention at Boston who can stop 





at Dundee will be made welcome 
and will find our display well 


worth coming to see. 





If you cannot come, do the 
next best--write for our Whole 


sale Catalog, free to you. 


| The D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists 


D. HILL, President Box 402, DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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The Round Table---In Common Council 


Fall Planting 
L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y. 

The advantages of procuring plants and 
trees from the nursery in the fall are num- 
erous. The weather for digging, shipping 
and planting is usually cool and favorable, 
the nurserymen and planters have more 
time for careful deliberate handling, and 
we have the work off our hands. 

If weather in the spring was always the 
same, things would be different. Some 
years the season for digging and shipping 
opens early in March; in others it is drag- 
ged well along into April. While | may 
be in doubt as to the advisability of plant- 
ing trees and plants out permanently in cold 
climates, | am not in doubt of the advisa- 
bility of procuring the goods and healing 
them in during the cool weather of fall, 
ready for the opportune time of planting in 
the spring. 

Plants and trees can be safely set out per- 
manently in quite cold climates, provided 
the soil is sandy or gravelly and does not 
heave. In case there is any clay in the soil, 
each raspberry, blackberry, currant, grape 
or fruit tree must have a mound of earth 
well banked up around its roots. Straw- 
berry plants can be set permanently and 
covered with about one inch of soil, right 
over the plant. The covering and banking 
must be done just before hard freezing 
weather and removed just as soon as set- 
tled weather in the spring. 

In case the plants are procured in the 
fall, with the intention of holding until 
spring before permanent planting, they 
should be carefully healed in and protected 
from the most severe weather, in cold local- 
ities. Strawberry plants can be trenched in 
little beds, the rows made about six inches 
apart and the plants spread out so each one 
will reach the soil, occupying about one 
inch of the linear row for each plant. Tip 
raspberry plants should be similarly trench- 
ed. Red raspberries, blackberries, currants, 
grape vines, gooseberries, fruit trees, etc., 
can be buried without opening the bunches, 
by plowing trenches, setting the bunches 
closely together and filling in about them 
with soil. In the case of trees, it is best 


SOME THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


If You Are in the Nursery Business. 

It goes without saying that you want to 
communicate with the Trade in the most di- 
rect and thoroughly effective manner, and 
at the least cost. 

You know what it costs to print circulars, 
and pay the postage, and price for address- 
ing and handling them. 

You know that in most cases a circular is 
very short-lived—from three minutes to 
about eight hours—if it is even opened by 
the recipient. 

A handsomely printed Nursery Trade 
Journal bristling with live news of the Trade 
on every page, and adjoining your business 
announcement therein, can carry your an- 
nouncement to the Trade throughout the 
coutry in a form that will caues it to be 
presented for repeated reference—and at a 


to partly lay down, so the tops will not be 
exposed too much. If brush or large boxes 
“an be placed over these trenched-in plants, 
the plants will winter even better All 
plants and trees must be taken up, the 
bunches opened and individual specimens 
healed in by themselves before too warm 
weather comes in the spring, if not perma- 
nently planted at once. It should not be 
overlooked that plants and trees can be 
sent long distances by freight in the fall 
and save express charges, but we only ad- 
vise freight shipment when the order will 
make quite a large package and shipment is 
made in October or later 
Record for Citrus Trees 

Bakersfield, Cal.—What is thought to be 
a record fer the State in citrus tree planting 
Was made in Kern county last year, 110,- 
040 trees having been set out since Febr- 
uary 1. The above figures were furnished to 
Secretary T. F. Burke of the Board of 
Trade by Deputy Horticultural Commission- 
er K. S. Knowlton 

In speaking of the planting of the citrus 
trees Commissioner Knowlton said that a 
rigid campaign against scale, insect pests 
and like conditions would be conducted in 
the county under the direction of County 
Commissioner Dave Hirshfeld. All of the 
new stock recently imported into the coun- 
ty has been thoroughly fumigated and in- 
spected and everything possible will be 
done to maintain the county's’ enviable 
record of never having had any citrus tree 
afflictions within its limits. 

The largest consignment of trees Was that 
of J. G. Erle, which were set out at Tre- 
ves, where 60,000 trees were planted for nur- 
sery stock, Mr. Erle also set out 1040 2- 
year-old trees at the same place 

The Edison Land and Water Company 
has set out 20,000 trees from San Dimas at 


Edison, and 15,000 nursery stock trees have 
been set out on the mesa east of Kern by 
O. P. Blackburn 


3,000 trees from Lindsay have 


The trees were sent here 
from Azusa; 
been planted at Jasmine and 1000 2-year-old 
orange trees have been planted north of Oil 
Junction. 


cost much less than by the ineffective cir- 
cular route 
Why in “American Fruits’—Ten Reasons 

1. Largest circulation—reaching upwards 
of 4,000 nurserymen. 

2. Publication and distribution from one 
to two weeks earlier than in any other sim- 
ilar journal. 

3. Printed in three colors on enameled 
paper throughout; advertisements next to 
reading matter without extra cost. 

4. The only independent Nursery Trade 
Tournal—absolutely untrammeled—r e pre- 
senting your individual interests equally 
with any other, preferring none 

5. The only publication giving the news 
of the Nursery Trade and special features 
that produce business. A business pointer 
in every item 

6. Its publishers have 28 years experi 
ence in journalism, covering every branch 


Of the entire number of trees set out 75.,- 
000 were for nursery stock and the remain- 


ing number were two year old 


Grafting of Pecan Trees 


By Ed. R. Kone, Austin, Tex 

The question of the success and fruitful- 
ness of the pecan, when grafted on hick- 
ory, is of such importance to the State that 
this department has authorized and com- 
missioned Harvey C. Stiles, a trained hor- 
the 
existent facts in this matter throughout the 


ticulturist, to make a careful study o 


State, wherever he can learn of data bear 
ing on the question The findings of this 
investigation will be published as a bulletin 

this department, and will, it is hoped, be 
of great value and benefit to those many 
erechns Who are now experimenting with 
the pecan—egralting on hickory—or debat- 
ing as to its practicability. There are many 
trees so gratted within the past few years, 
and their growth and union are evidently 

d But none of them, known to this de- 
artment, are yet old enough to produce 
Moreover, the evidence so far is that they 
are dispcesed not to produce properly But 
most of the instances of such graftings, so 
ar, old encugh to produce, are trees in 
Louisiana, Georgia and Florida, and not in 
Texas 

Mr. Stiles is strongly of the belief that 
somewhere in Texas are pecans grafted on 
hickory, of ages 6 years or more, from 
Which safe, sure, sound conclusions can be 
drawn—conclusions safely applicable’ to 
Texas conditions. He reasons that, as there 
have been trained and earnest horticultur- 
ists in Texas for at least half a century, it 
is very probable that some one, knowing 
the close relationship of the hickory, 
would have grafted pecan thereon. Probab- 
ly there are very many instances; and it 
is important that these be found, studied 
and recorded for the public good. 


Fairfield Orchard Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
capital $25,000. J. M. MeCoach, Frank Ens- 


low, Jr., J. Lee Sehon and Henry Simms 


they did not enter Nursery Trade Journal- 
ism as novices in the publishing business. 


7. Its editor founded Nursery Trade 
Journalism in America, and has pointed the 
way daily from the start, 

s Che manager of “American Fruits” is 
also manager of a Publicity Bureau which 
has for years prepared advertising matter 
for large commercial concerns. Advertisers 
in “American Fruits” get the benefit of this 
Bureau without additional cost. 

% American Fruits Publishing Company 
issues a Directory of Nurserymen, contain- 
ing nearly 5,000 names and addresses; and 
thus is in direct touch with the entire trade. 


10. Advertising rates’ in “American 
Fruits” are lowest and results are direct, es- 
pecially when advertising in the journal is 
maintained for yearly term, changing copy 
is sired 








APPLE PEAR 





by those who have used them for several years. 


CHERRY PLUM 


A Virginian client writes under date of Feb. , 1912: “* The apple seed! ngs we just received from you and opened, are UNUSUALLY FINE and we can assure vou are entirely satisfactory 


in every particu'ar 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLING STOCKS, as grown by Doornbosch & Son, Veendam, Holland, are ALWAYS SATISFACTORY 
in every respect. We want your Order NOW and will give you an UNUSUAL ADVANTAGEOUS QUOTATION for 
Fall 1912 and Spring 1913 Delivery. OURS is an entirely new seedling district that produces superior stocks, proven 


ROSA CANINA 








THE HORTICULTURAL CO., Worcester, Mass., Sole Agents 
























AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERYMEN. 


Officers President, J. H. Dayton, Painesville, 
j " H 


Vice-president, W Wyman, N. 
Abington. Mass.; Secretary, John Hall, 
Rochester, N Y.: Treasurer, (¢ L. Yates, 


Rochester, N. Y 


Executive Committee—l§. M. She in Charles 
; J 


City, Ia H. B. Chase, Huntsville, Ala., J. 
M Pitkin, Newark, N. Y., J. H Dayton, Iex- 
Officio, Painesville, O.; John Hall, Ex-Offi- 
cio, Seeretary, Rochester, N. Y. 


Transportation—D. S. Lake, Shenandoah, Ia.; 
Chas. M. Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo 


Tariff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y 

Legislation East of Mississippi River—Wm 
Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y 

Legislation West of Mississippi River—Peter 
Youngers, Geneva, Nebr 


Co-operation with Entomologists L A 
Berckmans, Augusta, Ga 
Programme—C. J. Maloy, Rochester, N. Y. 


Exhibits—A. E. Robinson, Bedford, Mass. 

Arrangements—John Hall Rocheste! ms wes 
W. HH, Wyma a ! Ma 

Editing Report John Hall, R ochester, N. Y 

Entertainment—J Woodward Manning, N. 
Wilmington, Mass 

Forestry—A. J. Brown, Geneva, Nebr 

Co-operation with Fruit Growers and Asso- 
ciations—J. M. Irvine, St. Joseph, Mo 

Trade ~ << “eee Jefferson Thomas, Har- 
risburg, Pa 

Nurserymen’s Share in Civic Improvement—J 
Horace Mckarland Harrisburg Pa : ; 

Membership—John Watson. Newark, N. Y 

Standardization of Grades—E. P. Bernardin, 
\ i. Heikes, W J. Maloney 

Reot Gall—F A. Smith, Lake City, Minn., 
Chairman. 

Publicity and Trade Oppertunitics W. PF. 

Je 








Stark, Louisiana I fferson Thomas, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Orl ndo Harrison, Berlin, 
Md.; C. M Grifling J cksonvill Fla.; 
George C Roeding Fresno, Ca HI b> 
Simpson, Vincennes Ind J ‘ M. Irvine 


St. Joseph, Mo 
STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

American Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- 
tion—President, J. W. Hill, Des Moltnes, Ia.; 
secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, Pa 
Meets annually in June. 

American Retail Nurserymen's Protective 
Association—President, Charles J. Brown 
Rochester, N. Y.; secretary, Guy A. Bryant, 
Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June. 

Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Pres!- 
dent, J \. Lopeman, Enid, Okla. Terr.; 
secretary, C. FE. Garee, Noble, Okla, Terr. 

British Columbia Nurserymen's Raneeentian 

Vv 


President sichara Layrits I See- 





retary, Richard MeC \l sro 
Connecticut Nurservmen’s Association 

President W. MeCartne New Haver 
etary, F. L. Thomas, Manchester. 


California Nurserymen's Association—\W. V 
Da l H. W : 


very ) es Secretary, Srucke- 
berg, Los Anwele 

Eastern Association of Nurserymen—Pres!- 
dent, W. C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, William Pitkin, Rochester, 
N. Y. Meets annually in January. 

tdaho Nurserymen’s Association—President, 
Charles T. Hawkes, Caldwell; Secretary, 
Carl E, Wright, Kimberly. 

Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association 
President, W. H. Wyman, N. Abington; Sec- 
retary, A. E. Robinson, Bedford 

Mississippi Nurserymen’s issocintion Presi- 
dent. J. R. Woodham. Newt Secretary 
hk. W. Harned, Ag 1 Coll 

National Association of Retail Nurserymen— 
President, E. S. Osborne, Rochester, }. &- 
-ecretary, I’. FE. Grover, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Assoctation—President, J 
W. McNary, Dayton, O.; secretary, W. B 
Cole, Painesville, O 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
President, P. A. Dix, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. Tonneson, Taco- 

1, Wash Meets annually in June. 

Penusylvania Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, Thos. B. Meehan, PDreshertown, 
Pa., secretary, Ear) iers, Mt. Holley 
Springs, Pa 

Southeru Nurserymen’s Associntion-—Pres!- 
dent, E. W. Chattun, Wine hes ster, Tenn.; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, A I \ith, Knoxvil le, 
Tenn 


Vennessce Nurserymen'’s Association—Presi- 
lent > \ C ttir W t ent 
R retary. G. M. Bentley. I svill ent 

Texas Nurserymen's Association Ww A 
Stockwell, A™vir ex 

Texas Nurserymen'’s Asesciviion 
J. R. Mavhew, Waxac ‘ Ie Secretary- 
tre Johr ~ IX « Sher? exas 

Virginia Nurser ymen'’s Associ: tiion PY 
lent ck St \ug ta: Secreta 


( Dr. We re ock 


Western Assccintion of Nurserymen 


Meets 





American Fruits Directory of Organizations 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
President—L. A. Goodman, Kansas City, Mo. 
First Vice President—G. L. Tabor, Glen St. 

Marv. Fla. 
Secretary—John Craig, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Treasurer—L. R. Taft, East Lansing, Mich. 
Executive Committee—C. L. Watrous, Iowa 
Cc. Barry, New York; C. W. Garfield, 
Michizwan: W. S. Hart, Florida; W. T. Ma- 
oun, Canada 
Vice Presidents 
Alabama—\W\ I’. Heikes, Huntsville 
Arizona—H. W. Adams, Glendale 
Arkansas—W. G. Vincenheller, Fayetteville. 
British Columbia—lkt. M. Winslow, Victoria. 
California—G. C. Roeding, Fresno. 
Colorado—J. A. Moore, Grand Junction 
Cuba—cC. | Austin, Santiago 
Delaware—S. H. Derby, Woodside. 
District of Columbia—G. [b. Brackett, Wash- 
ington 


Florida—H. H. Hume, Glen Saint Mary 





Georgia—P. J. Berckmans, Augusta 
Hawaii—J. E. Higgins, Honolulu 
ldaho—Silas Wilson, Nampa 


IMinois—H. M. Dunlap, Savoy 
Indiana—J. A. Burton, Mitchell 
lowa—cC. G. Patten, Charles City. 
Kentucky——C. W. Matthews, Lexington 


Kansas—l*. W. Dixon, Holton. 
Maine——D. W. Knowlton, Farmington. 
Manitoba—sS. A. Bedford, Brandon 


Montana—S. A. Bedford, Brandon. 

Maryland—cC. P. Close, College Park 

Massachusetis—W. C. Strong, Waban 

Michigan—George W. Rowe, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota \. W. Latham, Minneapolis. 

Vississippi \. BE. MeKay, Agricultural Col- 

Missouri—(. \\ Dutcher, Warrensburg 

Montann—-M. L. Deane, Missoula. 

Nebraska—G. A. Marshall, Arlington 

Nevada—ltoss Lewers, Franktown. 

New Hampshire—cC. C. Shaw, Milford 

New Jersey H. Roberts, Moorestown 

New Mexico—Parker Earle, Roswell. 

New sork—W. C. Barry, Rochester 

Nerth Carolina—J. Van Lindley, Pomona 

North Dakota— C Waldron, Fargo 

Northwest Territeries—Angus Mackay, In 
lian Tlead 

Nova Secotin—lt. W. Starr, Wolfville 
jhie—W. R. Luzenby, Columbus 

Ckiahon a—O. M. Morris, Stillwater 

On io A. MeNeill, Ottawa 

Qregon se iwell, Portland 

nyivanin H A. Chase, Philadelphia 

nee Edward Island A. E. Dewar, Char 
lottetown 

Porto Rieo—H. C. Hendrickson, Mayagnez 

Quebee—N. FE. Jack, Chateaugay Basin 

Rhede Island I. L. Carpenter, Cumberland 

South Carolina—J. B. Wiggins, Chester. 
"outh Dakota H. Cc. Warner, Forestburg 

‘Tennessee ( \. Keffer, Knoxville 

j W. Kirkpatrick, McKinney. 

PD. Ball, Logan 

Vermont—I!). C. Hicks, Clarendon. 

Washington—H. M. Gilbert, North Yakima 

West Virginin-—Mrs. S. W. Moore, Elwell 

Wiseconsin—S. H. Marshall, Madison 

Wyoming—F. C. Buffum, Laramie 











A FEW SPECIALS FOR FALL 
10,000 Clematis Paniculata 2 yr. 
5,000 Philadelphus strong 3-4 ft. 
1,500 Spirea Aurea strong 3-4 ft. 


1,000 Spirea Prunifolia 2-3 and 3-4. 
and a full line of Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants. 


NORMAN & HACKER 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


CHARLES DETRICHE,SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seedlings, 
Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines and Con- 


ifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices. etc. 
may be had on application to Mr. Detriche’s sole 
representative for the United States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 


















STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS A. A. N. 


Alabama—Henry Chase, Huntsville. 
Arkansas—George Parker, Fayetteville. 
California—George C. Roeding, Fresno. 
Colorado—W. G. Brewer, Manzanola. 
Connecticut—W. E. Campbell, New Haven. 
Florida—cC. F. Barber, Macclenny. 
Georgia—Charles T. Smith, Concord. 
Ilineis—William Saddler, Bloomington. 
Indiana—H. W. Hobbs, Bridgeport. 
lowa—J. W. Hill, Des Moines. 
Kansas—J. H. Skinner, Topeka. 
Kentucky—J. W. Donaldson, Sparta. 
Maryland—Orlando Harrison, Berlin. 
Massachusetts—W. H. Wyman, N. Abington. 
Michigan—-C. A. llgenfritz, Monroe. 
Minnesota—E. A. Smith, Lake City. 
Missouri—R. J. Bagby, New Haven. 
Mississippi-—S. W. Crowell, Roseacres. 
Nebraska—B. E. Vield, Frement. 
New Hampshire—John C. Chase, Derry. 
New Jersey—E. Runyan, Elizabeth. 
New Mexico—Wyatt Johnson, Roswell. 
New YVork—Charles J. Maloy, Rochester. 
ina—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 
rkota—-M. J. George, Flasher. 
J. Dinsmore, Troy. 
Jim Parker, Tecumseh. 
B. Pilkington, Portland. 
Abner Hoopes, West Chester. 
« George H. Whiting, Yankton. 
Tennessee—J. C. Hale, Winchester. 
Texas—J. S. Kerr, Sherman. 
Utah—P. A. Dix, Roy. 
Virginia—W. T. Hood, Richmond. 
Washington—!. A. Wiggins. Toppenish. 
VW isconsin—R. J. Coe, Ft. Atkinson. 













HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


American Apple Congress—Clinton L. Oliver, 
Denver, Colo 

American Association for Advancement of 
Selence—L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Instti- 
tute, Washington, D. 

American Association of Park Superinten- 
dents—I*. L. Mulford, Harrisburg, Ind. 

American Carnation Society—A. J. F. Bauer, 
secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Civie Association—R. B. Watrous, 
Washington, D. 

American Federation of Horticultural Socte- 
ties—Charles E. Bassett, Fennville, Mich. 
American Peony Society—C. J. Maloy, Roch- 

ester, N. Y. 
American Pomological Seciety—John Craig, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
American Society of Landscape Architects— 
Charles D. Lay, New York City, A 
Benjamin Hammond, 
} a 





American Rose Soc 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. 

American Seed Trade Association—C. E. Ken- 
dall, Cleveland, O 

Canadian Horticultural Association—W illiam 
E. Hall, Montreal. 

Chrysanthemum Society of America—C. W. 
Johnson, Morgan Park, IIL 

Eastern Fruit Growers’ Association—Nat. C. 
Frame, Martinsburg, Va 

tlorists’ and Nurserymen’s Association of 
Montana—President, T. E. Mills, Helena; 
secretary-treasurer, J. W. Mallison, Helena. 

tnternational Apple Shippers’ Association— 
hk. G. Phillips, Rochester Y. 

International Society of Arboriculture—J. P. 
Brown, Connersville, Ind 

Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ Society— 
James Handly, Quincy, Il. 

Missouri Valley Horticultural Society—A. V. 
Wilson, Muncie, Kan. 

National Apple Show—Ren H. Rice, Spokane, 
Wash. 

National Council of Horticulture—H. C. Irish, 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Horticultural Congress—Freeman 
L. Reed, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

National Nut Growers’ Association—J. F. 
Wilson, Poulan, Ga. 

Northwestern Fruit Growers’ Association—E. 
R. Lake, Corvallis, Ore. 

Ornamental Growers’ Association—C. J. Ma- 
loy, Rochester, N. Y. 

Northern Nut Growers’ Association—Dr. W. 
Cc. Deming, Westchester, N. Y 

Peninsula Horticultural. Society — Wesley 
Webb, Dover, Del. 

Society for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 
College Park, Md. 

Sectety of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists—John Young, New York. 

Western Fruit Jobbers Association—E. B. 
Branch, Omaha, Neb. 


KNOX NURSERIES 
Cherry Trees 


One anu two years old. The best the market 
affords. 


H. M. Simpson & Sons 


VINCENNES, IND. 
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Heikes - Huntsville - Irees 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Huntsville, Ala. 


For the Fall Trade of 1912 
We Offer 


Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Peaches, Roses, Pecans, and 
Magnolia Grandifolia 





> 
7 
a it Su 
°,. A. “a 
7. 
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In Large Quantities as Usual 
See Our Price List for Particulars. 


| Address, T. J. OHARA, Mgr., Huntsville, Ala. 


‘Vincennes Nurseries 


W. C. REED, Prop. Vincennes, Ind. 


Specialties for Late Fall Shipment. Special prices will 
be quoted on the following for Late Fall Shipment 


Peach, one year, General Assortment all leading va- 
rieties, car lots or less 

Cherry, 2 year 3-4 up, extra fine, also lighter grades 

Ea. Richmond, Montmorency, Ollivette, Osthiem, Bald- 
win, Louis Phillipi, Gov Wood, Blk. Tartarian, Na- 
poleon etc. 


| Also fine lot of one year Sweets, Late Duke, Royall 
Duke and Sour Sorts 
Silver Maples in car lots 10 tp 12-8 tp 10 & 6 tp 8 feet 


The Willadean Nurseries 


OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants 


A LIMITED STOCK OF 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. 
Forest Tree Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on 
application. Trade list ready. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 


Sparta, Kentucky 











ANOTHER NEW EDITION 


OF OUR | 





80 PAGE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


| 

| 

Is now ready for delivery. We have added all the 
new varieties worthy of mention and omitted 


some of the old ones that are no longer sold. | 


ROCHESTER LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


22 ELIZABETH STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
COLORED PLATES AND PLATE BOOKS 























FOCKO BOHLEN 


HALSTENBEKER BAUMSCHULEN (Nurseries) 
HALSTENBEK, (Holstein-Germany) Near Hamburg 


FOREST TREES, HEDGE PLANTS 
FRUIT STOCKS, ROSES, ETC. 


The largest stocks to offer in first-class condition at 
Lowest Prices. 


All from Sandy Soil with Excellent Roots. 
Best shipping facilities via Hamburg. 


GENERAL PRICE LIST Free on Application 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
We offer for FALL 1912 


APPLE—1 and 2 year 
PEACH—Will have a nice lot of sn:ooth trees in good assort- 
ment of varieties 
CHERRY—1 and 2 year 
PEAR—1 and 2 year 
ASPARAGUS—1 and 2 year 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET—1, 2 and 8 year; or carload lots—fine 
bushy plants 
Oriental Planes, Carolina Poplars, Norway Maples, Silver 
Maples. 
American Elms and a general assortment of Ornamental 
stock. Send in a list of your wants. 


WANTS 


We want small Evergreens and Shrubs for transplanting 
What can you offer ? 


lhe Best Tree Digger on Earth 








Write for Descriptive Circular and Prices 


STARK BROS. 


Nurseries and Orchards Companies 


LOUISIANA MO. 


Just say you saw it in AMBRICAN FRUITS. 
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Look for Harrison's at Boston 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, 


Badge No. 2 


OF 


JUNE 12 TO 14 


This 1912 convention ought tc be the biggest in the history of the Association. 
increase in attendance at the meetings, in the membership of the society, and in the value of these gatherings to the 


nurserymen of America. 


convention is over, 


We want to see you at Boston; we want to give you the “glad hand,’ 


NURSER YMEN 


Every year ought to see an 


’ and, when the 


WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT BERLIN 


Our representatives may tell you about our 3000 acres, but you cannot realize what our 
It’s an easy trip from Boston to Berlin—take the Federal Express from Boston 


and see our nurseries. 


nurseries are unless you see them. 


at 8 p. m., arriving in West Philadelphia the next morning in ample time to connect with train reaching Berlin at noon. 


Ask our representatives for detailed schedule. 
You will need some stock before the convention—and after it, too, for it’s going to boost business—so here’s a 


list of fruit trees in varying sizes and varieties, that will please you and your trade. 


THESE, OR ANY 


LET US QUOTE 


ONE YEAR 
4-5 


APPLES 5-6 
A,G. Russet.......... 
Alexander ...........- 
RR 
ERTS 
ED .cccccvecsco 
ER: cocccscseese 
Te, ED cccosecsesec 
Carthouse ............ 
Coffelt Bty............ 
Coopeér’s Market..... 
Delichoms.............- 
re 
Ely. Hagvest.......... 10 
Ely. Rigigad......--.00- BO 
KF — aes Ticcecccees 400 


Ingram.. 
Jonatha: 
ee 
Kennard’s Choice.... 
Late Kaspberry...... 
See ae 
nL. Pee 
PE, caceacesess se 
, Seincmeeiienows 60 
Sra 
McIntosh .............320 








P. W. " Sweet <r ; 
Paynes L. Keeper.... 
Rawles Janet 


R. I. Greening ........ 250 
TD .¢.cseseewdneocene 
I MT ncncidepesaes 
SE sna emnatibdnae 
Seek No Further..... 
Smith’s Cider......... 25 
Spitzenburg.... ...... 
Springdale. ........... 
SEE cbonstoceceseeushs 
Stayman’s ............100 
Taliman Sweet ....... 100 
WOIDTIGRS 0.00 cccccces 
wealthy Ci EEE LETS 
Wm. Ely. Red........ 20 
.. . esr 80 
Winter Banana....... 20 
Wolf River............500 
Ws Sc ccnscceqken 50 
Ye. Belleflower....... 
York Imperial........ wo 


Liveland Raspberry. 

CRAB APPLES 
Golden Bty 
Martha..... 
Transcende 
PEACHES 
Admira! Dewey ...... 
Albright Oct - 









Pp 10 
Amecen June 50 
Ark. Beauty .......... 30 
DS, TRAE cccccccece 5 
Beers Smock.......... 100 
Bilyeu’s L. Oct........ 

nt B-\ aieaeegagy 40 
Brandywine aavende 10 
yori ee 40 
Buston’s a pinseunneen 10 
Ss BED accccccovites 250 











400 
200 


40 
100 


50 
40 


1500 


100 


200 


200 
100 


40 


300 
20 


100 


400 


3-4 
50 
30 


1500 


10 


30 
125 


10 
100 


PRICES ON 


200 


S00 


1000 


1-2 


200 








6-7 
200 


TWO YEAR 
56 45 3-4 
10 
40 

40 10 
70 20 
10 
70 
50 
20 10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
60 
40 20 
10 
350 
10,. 
20 
10 
10 
20 10 
20 
40 9 20 
40 
60 
800 200 «300 
20 
40 
350 200 «=300 


2-3 


400 


1-2 


200 











5-6 
EE ee 
Chair’s Choice........ 
oe eee 
See 10 
Chinese Cling......... 20 
I ners kheciiiclearehtitecnie 25 
Cornelia acaminbhimind ane 70 
Connett’s So. Ely..... 10 
Crawford Ely......... 
 nidbnddintheets 
see 
Ely. Elberta.......... 
Ely. Michigan........ 20 
Ely. River 
Easton Cling 
Se 
Elberta Cling......... 20 
Emma. ... .... 100 
Engles Mammuoth.... 10 
Ethel’s Yellow........ 0 
ean 20 
KF ey eenenteeuwn 15v 

’s Lt. White. 
head a 
Fox Se edling. Loknnene 
Geary’s Hold On .....600 
Globe . Siieee 

Gold Dro} 10 
Gold Mine . wv 
Greensboro . 
| Harrison Cling.. .150 
Holland C ling SESE E 40 
Hughes I. X. . W 
rs actin ani 10 
ID. « canesceees 5 
cheney a vent 
Krummel’s Oct....... 20 
ry eae 40 
Lemon Free........... 40 
ee ee 100 
Ea 20 
icka anndaniacanien ee 
ss Se 70 
Lyndon Cling......... 10 
Mamie Roes .......... 
as 
nae ee 120 
Moore’s Favorite. ....500 
SR cceneteunenwen 60 
| CECE 10 
pg a c ling ..... 30 
BOW FRGHEC......<5.. 350 
hc cecwrascieente 
i 30 
Old Mixon Free ...... 25 
Old Mixon Cling ..... 30 
Picquet’s Late........ 100 
Preston Cling......... 6U 
ETD cenc<e0cescene 
ca anainciites 30 
TERE 500 
Ss ccneccasencs 
TE cit hanenecnnee 250 
Snow Orange ......... 30 
Stephen’s R. R........ 
Stinson’s Oct.......... 5 
Stonewall Jackson... 10 
SID. canccscedteccese 15 
Sunrise Cling......... 80 
Troth’s Early......... = 
0 


Uneeda Cling ......... 
i dencuniwe ; 


Waddell. 


Wager 
Walker’s Free . 
Waterloo..... 
vecnsreton . . 
Wheatland. 
Wheeler’s 
White Health “Cling. 










3-4 


10 
40 
300 
20 
250 
10 
10 


2500 


10 
10 
3u 


210 
10 


100 
10 


50 
10 


10 
10 


8U 





2-3 1-2 

300 «=.200 
10 

200 «200 

30 

160 | 

| 

5000 5000 | 

i 

lv | 

20 | 

60 

20 «100 

200 «150 

600 

50 

20 

300 | 

200 -~ 

al 

1500 

**. "90 

10 10] 

150 | 

75 20 

| 

100 | 

230 

5 

10 

10 | 

500 

110 700 | 

| 

1800 } 

| 

1150 2500 | 

10 5) 

10 | 

250 1000 

100 | 


*¥ “PROPRIETORS 
/ MARYLAND 


6-7 
100 
80 


100 


40 
60 


ee IS 
coun 


exSuays 


nw 
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OTHER STOCK YOU REQUIRE 


56 456 BH 2-3 1-2 
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